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Preface 


Acloiowledgments 


The Corcoran Gallery of Art has a long tradi¬ 
tion of interaction with the artists and art of 
the community. The exhibition Five Wash - 
ington Artists furthers that tradition and is a 
fitting Bicentennial tribute to the future of 
art in the Washington area. The Chief Cura¬ 
tor, Jane Livingston, explains in her essay her 
choice of the artists and her feelings for their 
work. The exhibition and catalogue add a 
new dimension and understanding to the art 
scene of the Nation’s Capital. 

Thanks are due to the Chief Curator and 
her staff for their diligence and hard work 
in preparing this exhibition. The artists are 
to be congratulated as are all those who were 
involved with the project. Other painters and 
photographers were most helpful with their 
advice and time, and their unselfish encour¬ 
agement reflects well upon the art commu¬ 
nity. 

The exhibition and catalogue have been 
made possible through the generous support 
of the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foun¬ 
dation who with the National Endowment 
for the Arts, a federal agency, Washington, 
D.C. have been responsible for the neces¬ 
sary financial support. Over the years the 
Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation 
has contributed much to the cultural activ¬ 
ity of the city. In the Bicentennial year they 
have helped enrich the Corcoran’s presen¬ 
tation of art including the exhibitions The 
Nation’s Capital in Photographs, The Wash - 
ington Room, and The Area Photography 
Exhibition. With dedication and support the 
Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation 
has done much to bring attention to art and 
artists of this area and the exhibition Five 
Washington Artists sustains that commit¬ 
ment along with the Corcoran’s tradition of 
involvement in Washington art. 

Roy Slade 
Director 


This exhibition of Washington art was orig¬ 
inally formulated in 1974 by Corcoran Direc¬ 
tor Roy Slade and the Washington critic 
Andrew Hudson. At that stage it was envis¬ 
aged as a survey of two generations of Wash¬ 
ington artists, including perhaps twenty or 
thirty people. As a relative newcomer to the 
area, having arrived in April 1975 and taking 
on the scheduled project, my inclination was 
to carry out the geographic premise, but to 
restrict it to young artists and fewer. My new¬ 
ness to the local scene seemed to me to pre¬ 
clude a justly treated historical presentation; 
besides, I thought it might be interesting to 
concentrate on a relatively unfamiliar contin¬ 
gent of local talent. 

In searching for artists I have attempted 
to cover the ground as thoroughly as pos¬ 
sible. It has not been feasible to see everyone 
and it is certainly conceivable that another 
exhibition including five or six young artists 
of equal caliber, or close to it, might be put 
together drawing on local resources. If this is 
true, it attests to a phenomenally vital artis¬ 
tic episode occurring in the Washington area 
at this moment. Much of it is, I suspect, in the 
area of photography and other media besides 
painting. 

Before thanking those who have spent 
the hours of collaborative work necessary for 
the production of this exhibition and cata¬ 
logue, I want to single out two Washington 
artists who have assisted me with carefully 
well-placed advice and great encouragement. 
First is Anne Truitt, who initially led me to 
visit both Alex Castro and Daniel Brush — 
and whose supportiveness of these artists and 
this undertaking is personally invaluable. 
Second is Gene Davis, whose vivid interest 
in young Washington artists in general gives 
strength to this effort. 

The Corcoran’s Director, Roy Slade, has 
lent his utmost support to this undertaking. 
Assistant Curator Frances Fralin has worked 
closely with me in the process of making the 
taped interviews and in the overall concep¬ 
tion of the show and catalogue. Special as¬ 
sistants Camille Lombard and Sheena 
Parkinson have contributed to the process 
of transcribing and editing the tapes; Cura- 



torial Assistant Marti Mayo has assisted in 
every phase of the project. My secretary, Joan 
Pekar, has been continually involved in the 
development of the catalogue. 

I want also to thank Paul Kennedy, John 
Gossage, Joe Cameron, Mike Mitchell and 
Joel Breger for their photographic contribm 
tions; and David Stainbach, Einar Gomo and 
Tony Blazys for their assistance in mounting 
the exhibition. 

The Pyramid Galleries has made a gem 
erous contribution toward the production of 
color plates in the catalogue. 

The catalogue designer, Ed Schneider, 
and his staff, have participated with unusual 
dedication in the task of attempting to make 
this publication reflect our irrepressible ern 
thusiasm for its raison d’etre. 

-J.L. 
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Five Washington Artists 

I ^n developing an exhibition of work by young Washington artists, the 
^theme of painting (with major drawing included) arrived of its own 
weight. In my search for the best talent I could find, I considered all kinds of 
work, from sculpture to video tape. A great many observations suggest 
themselves through this fact, about “new painting in the 70s,” “the revival 
of painting or “the continuation of painting.” But more apposite is an ur¬ 
gent emphasis which emerges here upon the relation of the artists’ personae, 
^and their existential drives, to their work. It is this notion that inspired 
W the decision to publish a substantial interview with each artist. Art as a 
way of life is a recurrent theme of this catalogue. 

In the 1960s a major assumption was that there existed an outer or autonomous 
art historical construct, a “tradition” or really two or three traditions, which evolved 
of themselves, somehow unattached to the individual artist’s ego or will. An artist 
could choose to enter the inexorable continuum and “make a contribution,” or “ex¬ 
tend the tradition,” or bend it, or refine it or possibly divert it. Now, in the 70s and 
conspicuously on the evidence of the five artists here, painting can be viewed per¬ 
haps somewhat more empirically, as serving various ends, one of which might be a 
way for the painter to grow or even to survive. It can be a means for expression 
which is at least subjectively extraneous to any externally defineable, cumulative 
lineage. 

We have learned to think of American abstract painting in the 50s as a heroic 
struggle, a battle, an anguished search for metaphors to great existential and literary 
truths. In the 60s American art-making provided an excruciatingly cultivated arena 
for dialectical acrobatics: the goal seemed to be to carry on culture per se as much 
as to make art; the game was about testing the discriminative and inventive esthetic 
faculties of artists and critics alike. To be sure an astonishing amount of very good 
art and some great art was achieved in the process. 

In the 1970s art can, and often does, project both of these qualities. But the 
heart of this array of art has to do with returning—as Alex Castro says—to a “pre- 
Renaissance” attitude: there is something beyond the form and tradition of modern¬ 
ist painting to which the artist wants to aspire; or, better, the artist wants not to 
aspire at all, but to perform, for himself, challenging, arduous, solitary, but not 
necessarily histrionically anguished acts. 

In this exhibition and catalogue, each artist’s internal pressure to make art is 
explored, through the work and through the recorded conversations. In each case, 
it seems that the less self-consciously insistent the artist is upon his or her role in a 
larger art historical tradition, the better the result both of the work and the talk. This 
is not to say these artists are in any degree naive. It is that they don’t care desper¬ 
ately about staking out a territory or niche in history; they are not primarily com¬ 
peting. They work for themselves. The desideratum is often as much a state of 
engrossment in the act as it is a measurable professional achievement. 

The current climate of critical laissez-faire and pluralism and universal open¬ 
ness to new forms assists in the self-sufficient tenor of these artists’ approach. With 
this in mind, it is odd that these five people do in fact tend to produce such conven¬ 
tional work. We don’t find a great deal of dramatic experimentation with novel 
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media, nor any notable give-and-take with other artists. Each tends to work in isola¬ 
tion. There is a distinct sense that they do their work for personal reasons, perhaps 
in the spirit of quest for inner definition and self-understanding. A sense of strict 
integrity is implicit in the approaches of all these people, especially in their shared 
avowal that they do what they do not for art’s sake, but for their own sakes. We see 
unusual discipline and deliberately self-imposed standards which are, if anything, 
more stringent than (and apart from) those imposed by a critically and artistically 
competitive climate: this is particularly true of David Headley, Alex Castro and Jane 
Dow. Ann Purcell and Dan Brush are somewhat different; with each in a separate 
way it is as though they are virtually helpless not to paint, so much are they impelled 
from within. 

The consimilarity among these artists, if it exists, resides not in the look of their 
work but in the way in which they approach the very project of making art. Each 
seems to me—some much more than others—to care at least as much for the per¬ 
sonal challenge and the process of working toward a self-defined “rightness,” as for 
art-world acceptance. 

A certain neatness and pristineness of both working habits and results appears 
to characterize these artists. Certainly we don’t sense the outpoured angst of the 
Abstract Expressionists. Rather we notice a quieter, more contemplative or cerebral 
sensibility—a wish to find the right. The usefulness of artistic endeavour for some 
individuals is beautifully brought out here as a vehicle for personal expressive sur¬ 
vival; if its result contributes to the ongoing stream of art history, this is perhaps 
regarded as a slightly supererogatory if welcomed event. 

The approaches to art-making evidenced here are closer, I would submit, to an 
original “creative impulse” than that characterizing the 1960s’ mainstream art-making 
activity in America, which was almost fanatically self-conscious, polemical and ver¬ 
bal. There is slightly less sophistication, perhaps, less the ring of intellectual urbanity, 
in the conversations with these rather isolationist artists than one would have eli¬ 
cited from their counterparts in New York ten years ago. But the intelligence, clarity 
of purpose and commitment to unrelenting self-challenge through art-making pres¬ 
ently are equal in spirit to the highest moments in recent American art history. 

I’m not sure the slight retreat from intense dialogue I sense now is necessarily 
a Washington phenomenon so much as a thing of the times. Such apparently self- 
sufficient artists are surely to be found everywhere, though I find still that many of 
the best artists in Los Angeles and New York, and I think also in San Francisco, 
Texas and Chicago, tend to be relatively clannish and to engage in considerable 
factionalist competition. No such cliquishness exists among the present group of 
artists, for better or worse. On the evidence of the work, I cannot conscientiously 
regret the absence of cameraderie. 

It is tempting to assert that my own and, I think, the artists’ disinclination to 
stress assiduous formal analysis of the art works, stems not from any lessening of so- 
called formal attitudes inhering in the works themselves, but from a drastic change 
in attitude toward painting in the last four or five years. Somehow there had been 
until recently an urge to explain, to justify or sanction, painting itself, implied in all 
the verbiage describing “surface tensions” and various illusionisms or lack of them, 
and the character of the canvas support, its size or shape or depth. The fact is, of 
course, that the enterprise of painting transcends all those things: its power as a con- 
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suming human activity is as great now as it has ever been. 

What we want to do now is to explore the motivation itself to paint—and in the 
process, to investigate the personalities behind the objects. Perhaps this approach 
could be said to be more psychological than formalist—but that is not to say that it 
is the personality which conditions ones response to the work. It is emphatically 
first the formal impact which counts; it is the quality of the art objects themselves 
that leads one to investigate their makers. It is after discovering the art and feeling 
its quality that one probes its sources. 



Daniel Brush 

the first of the artists in this exhibition I visited was Daniel Brush. 
One cannot but be forcefully struck by the single-mindedness, the 
[almost monomaniacal commitment to the act, not of painting but 
f penning these large canvases, that Dan projects. My immediate 
I thought on seeing these works, as the artist unrolled them one by one on 
the floor of his smallish living-room, virtually filling the room, was that 
[they had nothing to do with painting as I knew it—nothing, that is, to do 
with composing or planning forms on a pictorial field. 

All the apperceptions we ordinarily identify with the very genre of 
painting—pictorialism, color interdynamics, spatial illusionism, optical illusionism 
—are missing from Brush’s paintings. Everything we assumed defined painting 
seemed to have disappeared. They seemed somehow syntactic, vaguely to do with 
language. I mentioned this word “syntax" and Dan responded electrically. He is 
intensely interested in language and particularly in poetry, as the titles of his paint¬ 
ings testify. It emerged that the paintings are in fact conceived as an ongoing acti¬ 
vity. They are accomplished by systematically applying line after line onto canvas 
after canvas, with of course certain parameters—the one particular color for each 
canvas, the size of the canvas, the distance between lines—determined in advance. 
But the variegations among paintings are really determined by the artist’s state of 
mind as he works within those parameters, rather than by the kind of formal deci¬ 
sions that have to do with either drawing or composing. If the length of each line on 
a canvas is fairly uniform from left to right throughout the work, it might indicate 
a fairly even temperamental and physical rhythm during its execution; if there is 
extreme erraticism in the length of the lines, some other state—a positive, freed, 
exploratory mood, or contrarily a disturbed and anxious one—might be postulated. 
Of course this is the viewer’s own speculation; there are no definitive solutions to 
these kinds of hypotheses, nor does one really expect such answers any more than 
one can expect a writer or poet to definitively equate actual state of mind while 
working with the result of the work done. 

Brush quite explicitly decided to ignore the exigencies of formal composition 
which have seemed virtually unavoidable in painting for hundreds of years. It is 
amazing how far he has succeeded in inventing a method of applying paint to can¬ 
vas which actually does create an esthetic devoid of both representationalism and 
“abstract values.’’ The works are utterly concrete. They are without much visual 
or metaphoric incident, and I suppose in this they do approximate to one of the art¬ 
ist’s ideals, the state that in Zen philosophy is called “no-mind." One should not 
expect to confront one after another of Dan Brush’s paintings displayed in a gallery 
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and come away edified in the usual way; the notions of comparative judgements 
among paintings, or of emotive content or lack of it, simply do not come to issue. 
Nor can one exercise usual esthetic faculties in the sense of delectation. The works 
do differ one from the other; they do play against one another and enrich each oth- 
er by proximity. But in a larger context they are the same. They are a single project. 

I suspect one either responds deeply, and understands completely what they 
are, or is forever mystified and even repelled by these works. This may indeed be 
one of the arresting and original attributes of Brush’s work. It is possible to appre- 
hend these paintings as simply elegantly executed paintings—“traditional canvases,” 
nice enough, but without any outstanding depth or complexity of incident, though 
with conspicuous technical virtuosity. I cannot stress enough how far away such an 
attitude places one from an understanding of their true nature. 


Alex Castro 


he subject of this exhibition has habitually come to be thought of 

w I as burning. One of the five artists, however—Alex Castro —hasn’t 
made paintings for years and here shews only drawings, two enor- 

mous, horizontally displayed ones, and six smaller ones. I am nearly 

i|||« as reluctant to call Castro’s work drawing as painting. The very point of 
lifel his work is that it somehow defies, or transcends, the longstanding com 
^^^^^Hventions of either genre. Castro’s large, circular graphite images are laden 
with disincarnate, radiant presence— yet their humbleness of tech' 

nique and material, their plainness and secularity are irrefutable. 

With my own automatic, other-art-referring reflexes, I see Castro’s circular draw- 
ings in the context of the minimalist art practised by Robert Morris, Donald Judd, 
Sol LeWitt, Michael Heizer’s paintings and Richard Serra’s large drawings. Yet this 
is a drastically misleading contextual frame for this work. Castro’s bent of mind is 
decidedly metaphorical, euphuistic, tending to extrapolate to cosmic, overarching 
ideas. He is a student, or at least a devotee, of both astronomy and the earthly sci¬ 
ences; his ambition is so vastly different in kind from that of the verbal, theoretically 
inclined New York artists mentioned above that the similarities in look of his work 
to theirs can only be regarded as coincidental. Castro is quite honestly surprised 
when another person responds to his work as art. And yet no one is more aware 
than he of the potential extramundane, emanative qualities of his drawings when 
they succeed, or is more devastatingly and often accurately self-critical. 

Everything about the large graphite drawings, their every physical component, 
counts heavily in their final energizing effect. Castro doesn’t begin by measuring 
them in any dimension—circumference, radius, or diameter; he just starts in, build¬ 
ing up stroke upon stroke of graphite on the paper, letting his arm-span guide itself, 
rubbing and pressing the carbon material into the paper to the point at which the 
tough paper membrane spreads and thins and buckles and ripples beneath the pres¬ 
sure of the graphite, forming itself into a physically undulant surface. The graphite 
itself shimmers and gleams, modulating from chalky softness to a steely facture. 
Someone—I think Anne Truitt—made an analogy to ravens’ feathers, and it is apt. 

Castro made the graphite drawings with no thought for their eventual display 
or preservation, so when it became apparent they might want to be officially shown, 
a problem presented itself since they quite emphatically could not be hung on a 
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Jane Dow, Sei Do, 1975 







































wall. They absolutely demand to be seen in the position in which they were made, 
and so we arrived at the solution of setting them in plain wooden box-like frames, 
placed on the floor. 

The small drawings reveal another side of the artists orientation to the world, 
or to an inner reality—it has to do with locating congruences of time and place, para' 
doxical chronological specificity and timelessness, indicating ongoingness, return, 
cyclically relational and yet individuated points in space and time. What wemakefor- 
mally of Castro’s keenly poised marks on a randomly demarcated (weathered) paper 
surface may be esthetically exciting as abstract composition, but this trained re¬ 
sponse probably somewhat violates the artist’s point, which springs from a logic 
far more pragmatic and definite than what we immediately see through our art- 
conditioned eyes. (The result of this pragmatism, of course, is a realm of provoca¬ 
tion more esoteric than what our precious abstract estheticism would permit.) We 
may, however, intuit the rationale, and eventually we realize cognitively that the 
information—date, latitude, longitude—and the sequence among the drawings, is 
“quantitatively” calculated. The artist in no way insists that the viewer be informed 
of his logic or system. He allows the cycle of drawings to stand without explanation 
(I can’t help think of the opposite compulsion of a conceptualist like Mel Bochner 
who often explains the reason for every point-placement decision in his work in 
long accompanying texts). 

There is something possible within “contemporary art” beyond either supreme 
sensual delectation (modernist painting), or exquisitely clarified intellectual insight 
(minimalist conceptualism), that remains to be achieved, that can still exist under 
the rubric of “art.” But perhaps in order to break through to this further realm, the 
thing made by the artist—whatever it is—which claims our attention, must diverge 
a little from conventional “art psychology.” I suggest that Castro ventures (without 
striving) into an area not yet able to be assessed or even named. I find it is easier to 
say what Castro’s work isnt than what it is. The presence, the commandingness of 
his unassuming paper objects defies analysis, or even characterization. I do not 
mean to say that Castro has achieved a definitive, fully mature statement in his own 
development or in the evolution of a possible “different” kind of art experience. 
Certainly he is in an embryonic phase which may go in any number of possible di¬ 
rections. And he would be the last to make exalted claims for his own potential. 
Nevertheless, I am convinced of Castro’s fundamental ability to make art—or at 
least to treat art—in an unassuming spirit, but despite himself, as a quivering, por¬ 
tentous, still-to-be defined construct, free from the prevalent orthodoxies. 


Jane M. Dow 

^n the statement written by Jane Dow which appears in this catalogue, she 
mentions “the pervasiveness of paradox.” And for me it happens that 
one of the first things that comes to mind with respect to her work is a para¬ 
doxical observation. Dow’s painting is on the face of it paridigmatically con¬ 
ventional in terms of format, medium, size, and type of configurative 
vocabulary—it seems naturally, without deviance, to belong to a genre so 
familiar it isn’t noticed as a genre. But in thinking about the paintings in the 
context of other abstract painting—speculating on influences, searching 
for similarities to other painters—I am startled to realize the full singu- 
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larity of her style. 

The self-sufficiency of each of Dow’s paintings is as remarkable as the overall 
independence of her esthetic. She is probably the least prolific of these artists; with 
the exception of a number of drawings not shown here, the paintings included in 
this exhibition represent virtually her entire mature oeuvre. It is easy to understand, 
however, why there are not more canvases when one comprehends the intensity 
and sustainedness of psychological and mental preparation and physical effort req¬ 
uisite to the successful completion of each one. 

Dow’s work and the awareness she expresses of her intentions for it are unusu¬ 
ally synchronous. She has done better herself to parallel verbally the special char¬ 
acter of the painting then I find I can do here. To evoke their flavor, I would refer 
to their sense of completeness, to how they are satisfying and whole, yet open and 
changeable; to their stasis, balance, contemplativeness; I would contrast their con- 
tainedness to the opposite which is chaos and disequilibrium and dynamism, and 
be tempted to compare such paintings as Ki In or Sei Do to the esthetic qualities of 
an egg. But her own notes published here do better than this. 

Considering the way in which Dow’s work is treated and discussed among the 
few people who are familiar with the work, it would appear that she is a venerable, 
entirely mature artist who had attained not only a certain age but a great deal more 
professional experience than she in fact has. And indeed Dow’s own seriousness 
about her work, her unpretentiousness and combined self-effacement and inward 
confidence, would befit a much more seasoned painter. But it is well to remember 
that she is at the beginning of her painting career, and in fact began to make art in 
earnest at a later stage than many. So I feel that in considering her important achieve¬ 
ment we are really talking about only five or six thoroughly accomplished full-scale 
paintings. 

Dow has had relatively little exposure to formal art training. She did study 
briefly at the Corcoran school; she’s looked at books and museums, and, like Ann 
Purcell, she acknowledges a. debt to Gene Davis. But it is directly from an innate 
esthetic certainty that her particular method of working springs. Unlike Purcell, 
who experiments freely, ranging within a large repertory of forms, Dow focuses 
rather narrowly, considering in advance the whole object and every nuance which 
will contribute to its final gestalt . It is as though Dow has a private Platonic store 
of ideal forms, which she strives to materialize but which often elude her. (She 
sometimes has to destroy canvases which have been in progress for weeks or months 
because of some inexplicable wrong move.) The satisfaction she experiences when 
a painting succeeds is such that she generally cannot bring herself to relinquish the 
paintings. She is not one of those artists whose main enthusiasm is for the work cur¬ 
rently in progress, and who tend to reject or lose interest in earlier work. She re¬ 
ceives inspiration and new ideas from her own earlier work. 

Dow’s particular handling of color is of interest. For instance, she talks about 
an attraction to, of all things, Rouault’s “gem-like” red: but virtually nowhere in her 
large paintings does one find a broad or opulent palette. She works primarily in 
neutral colors, introducing off-primaries sparingly. But the precise hue of the grey 
or oyster white, or the charcoal or graphite applied to the neutral, off-white field, 
is critical to the working of the painting. One of her most recent canvases, Esse , does 
show an inkling of that very “gem-like” red; it is a work I first saw as a simple all- 
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David Headley, Jura, 1976 



over primed canvas, which I thought was rather magnificent in its unfinished state. 
She had brooded upon the prepared monochrome object as it sat in her studio, 
worrying about “ruining” it, but unable to leave it alone. (I suggested it might have 
been presentable in the state in which I saw it.) She said she might someday be able 
to produce a painting which would be complete in the form of an uninterrupted uni¬ 
tary surface, but that this wasn’t the time for that. And she was right, and she didn’t 
ruin the grey surface. She found a stunning solution, by applying a glowing red 
linear rectangle placed within the grey field. The tentative, painterly, subtly inflected 
attributes of the narrow red passage, and the precise hue of the red, make it work. 

This example is I think perfect evidence of the non-mechanical, personal, ut¬ 
terly nondialectical nature of Dow’s painting. She sets her own problems and finds 
solutions unaided by outer pressures. I suppose the best counterpart I can summon 
to her work is an artist she mentions as a favorite—John McLaughlin. They’ve each 
engaged the mystery of how highly reduced elements on a picture plane can conjure 
up richly individuated, emotive overtones. Dow’s sound instincts for the proper 
scale of the whole, and for the proper weight and size of articulated elements within 
it, begin to approach McLaughlin’s sure-footedness in these matters. The primary 
difference I think (aside from her inevitably less practised command of her medium, 
compared to that of the much older, recently deceased artist) is her trace of an un- 
derstatedly supple, and poignantly self-revealing, tone which always seems to find 
its way into the painting no matter how austerely reductive its appearance. 



Davi d He adley 

jie could not find a more psychologically well-equipped, system¬ 
atically organized and determined color-field painter than David 
Headley. His beginning assumption is that highly refined tech¬ 
nical expertise and knowledge of the physical possibilities for 
attaining an elaborate vocabulary of painterly know-how are fun¬ 
damental tools for ultimate fine achievement. This is a way of 
tackling painting that presupposes the most strenuously earned 
qualifications to make ambitious, large-scale statements. Headley 
is entirely aware of his immediate precedents, which he tends to 
view as competition. The major influences are discussed in the following interview 
—but, as he says, everyone interests him, and (amazingly to me) nearly everyone 
intimidates him. 

What is so unusual about Headley’s interest in immediate art historical prece¬ 
dent for what he does is that he arrived so late in life to an exposure to the range 
of Western art. But possibly his relatively delayed education in modern (primarily 
modernist) painting contributes to Headley’s independence of style. 

One of the exciting things about encountering David at this particular mo- 
ment in his career is the feeling one has that he is just at the point of critical break¬ 
through into a manner which has to single him out as one of the handful of impor¬ 
tant painters of his generation carrying on and extending modernist color painting. 
The painting Jura , in fact, may itself embody this moment. 

The large-scale paintings almost without exception succeed, for me, more than 
the smaller paintings. In the small-scale works, however, there are moments of ex¬ 
citement, suggesting directions one suspects may lead to any number of fascinating 
future paintings. Headley’s tendency to vacillate in the smaller works between his 
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David Headley, Deep End, 1976 








much-in-evidence natural inclination toward tightly ordered and pristinely executed 


compositions, and sudden, almost spasmodic passages of disruptive rhythmical 
shemata, is puzzling for me still. One doesn’t quite know what is intended. It is cer¬ 


tain, however, that the struggle is genuine; there seems to be continual opposition 


between two forces: the intensely controlled, sophisticated grasp of color-shape 


systems, and an occasionally betrayed urge to succumb , as it were, to a dynamic, 


disharmonic mode of painting—an almost daemonic aura. The latter tendency is 
kept in check and often, just when one feels it could be unleashed and do some¬ 
thing heroic, it stops—and does something instead slightly academic or methodical. 


It is tempting, I think, at first to be most taken with the amazing Shetland paint' 
ings, whose configuratively uniform, large expanses of albover pattern, allow the full 


impact of the breathtakingly complex and rich coloration to assert itself unmiti¬ 


gatedly. The slightly more recent large canvases, such as Deep End , which combine 
passages of elaborate grid-like color compartments with sometimes jarringly con¬ 


trasting areas of bizarre incident, interdisposing fairly large blocks of color with bare 
canvas and with strange, free color drawing, are certainly less ingratiating. One re¬ 


turns to these, however, again and again out of a sense of challenge; one wants to 
perceive just why they are disturbing. Jura, of course, succeeds triumphantly in 
logically and provocatively combining the tight color-grid area with the eccentric, 
variegated areas. In this painting, it is as though, in a kind of seismic displacement, 
color and line and form are disintegrating at the periphery and forming new, com¬ 
plexly mutated organisms which originate as if by an accelerated evolutionary 
process from the central grid. The dual properties of careful organization and ran¬ 
dom-seeming episodes are synthesized I think uniquely in Jura, compared to the 


others. 


We feel with Headley that he has reached the point now where he will extend 
this kind of more protractedly complex manner, introducing spontaneity and in¬ 
vented forms more easily than heretofore, since he has so patently mastered color 
and complex serial configuration. I have not for several years been caught up in 


this kind of painting, by an artist of Headley’s persuasion and of his generation, as 


I find I am in these strange canvases. My puzzlement and occasional reservations 


about certain works do nothing to alter my belief in David Headley’s certain impor¬ 
tance to the main development of contemporary painting. 


Ann Purcell 


^ ell is certainly the born painter and the irrepressible 
Ltsman of the group. Her drawings and acrylic paintings 
lolent of a spontaneous urge—a compulsion, at times— 
ribble, experiment, compose, recompose, play, trace, 
able, rub, draw. Ann’s outpouring of creative drive mani- 
i itself in a prodigious output—and, of necessity, an un- 
wen output. It is simply in the nature of her special kind of 
productive impulse that Purcells oeuvre encompasses a 
vast range of idioms and a concomitant variance in sue' 



cess among the works. This fact characterizes her special sensibility. Purcell is 


among the more disciplined and prolific artists I have encountered; the number of 
fresh, sometimes startlingly brutal, sometimes exquisitely refined works she man¬ 
ages to create in the continually ongoing process of her production is proportionately 
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Ann Purcell, Skin Freeze, 1976 
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remarkable. When Purcell finds her way, when a drawing or painting fits, one feels 
the full measure of triumph because one senses not only the cathartic ease of the 
execution but also the difficulty of the lengthy trial-and-error leading to the cor- 
rect synthetic act. It is of course always a delusion to imagine that a painting which 
looks so self-evidently correct, so fluent or sensuously gorgeous that it must have 
been achieved effortlessly, was achieved without effort. Purcell’s manner is a classic 
testimony to the paradox of the work which may look conceptually weightless, 
viscerally satisfying, airily cavalier—but is in reality the result of endless failed pre¬ 
paratory experiments and untold doubt. 

Purcell has achieved, within the basic vocabulary of the European and Ameri¬ 
can Expressionist drawing tradition, a firm command of both color and linearism. 
She is capable of dissolving forms into equivocal, vaporous apparitions or of estab¬ 
lishing the most palpably secure shapes with spindly or vibrant lines. Her repertory 
of painterly and linear effects is virtually endless. 

An old art-school homily warns us that an overabundance of “wrist facility” is 
a potentially fatal gift. There is probably wisdom in this caveat—but a painter like 
Ann Purcell, so patently endowed with an unencumbered manual facility, can save 
herself from her own potentially self-defeating ease of image-making by a combina¬ 
tion of unusual qualities: first an innate audacity, second a capacity for sustained 
hard work, and third a strange instinct occasionally to be willfully uningratiating. 
Purcell has managed to benefit from her art-school training (many artists with her 
apparent potential acquiesce too readily to imitativeness). It’s a delicate line be¬ 
tween a gifted student’s too ready acceptance of tutorial encouragement to “be 
spontaneous—follow your own impulses,” and the student’s disinclination to trust 
his own or his instructor’s unstructured philosophy through timidity or lack of con¬ 
fidence. Purcell has fought her way through the dilemma, and it is so much her na¬ 
ture to continue tenaciously to work, that one can only suspend prediction for her 
imminent capabilities. 


Jane Livingston 
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Ann Purcell, Thunnywan, 1975 





Born Cleveland, Ohio, 1947. 

Andrew Carnegie Grants (Carnegie-Mellon 
University), 1965, 1966, 1967. 

B.F.A., Carnegie-Mellon University, Pitts¬ 
burgh, 1969. 

Married Lynn Alpert, 1969. 

M.F.A., University of Southern California, 
1971. 

Individual exhibition, The Phillips Collec¬ 
tion, Washington, D.C., March 1974. 

Individual exhibition, Jefferson Place Gal¬ 
lery, Washington, D.C., March 1974. 
Resident at Yaddo (Trask Foundation 
Fellowship), summer, 1975. 

Teacher of Fine Arts, Georgetown Univer¬ 
sity, 1971 to present. 


Jane Livingston: Let’s begin by talking 

about your background, your past involve¬ 
ments. Dan, did you manifest artistic incli¬ 
nations at an early age? 

Daniel Brush: Perhaps My mother is an 

artist. Because she couldn’t do it, she couldn’t 
pursue it financially, she let me have every¬ 
thing. 

JL: When did you begin to know you wanted to 
be an artist? 

DB: I had a tutor from the Cleveland Institute of 
Art when I was three years old. 

JL: Oh, really? This was your mother’s encour¬ 
agement, obviously. 

DB: Not encouragement. I just drew, and I was 
interested in music, so when I was three years 
old she bought me a piano and I studied pi¬ 
ano for fifteen years. 

JL: Was there a moment when you might have 
considered becoming a performing musician? 

DB: I was a performing musician, classical music. 
I was fifteen, sixteen, seventeen. 

JL: Do you play now? 

DB: I never touch the piano. I stopped overnight. 
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JL: Why did you stop? 

DB: I felt that I was performing, and I didn’t want 
to perform. I was subjugated to being a slave 
to the composers, but 1 didn’t want that. I 
wanted to find out about myself. I couldn’t 
learn about myself by going through tech' 
niques, or going through performing se' 
quences. 

JL: Did you ever compose, or try to compose, or 
want to? 

DB: I wanted to, but I couldn’t. 

JL: You just didn't feel that that was your gift? 
DB: It wasn’t. 

JL: Well, obviously you've found a good substb 
tute so I wouldn't worry. O.K. So did you 
begin by painting figuratively? 

SB: I painted slaughtered cows for five years. 

JL: Jesus Christ! Do you mean flayed carcasses 
or... 

DB: i’ll tell you what happened, how it all started. 
When I got out of high school, I graduated 
early, I went to work for nine months. Then 
I went to school at Carnegie. My roommate 
and I drove to the north side of Pittsburgh. 
We were just driving around and we smelled 
something. It was a smell I had never smelled 
before in my life. We stopped, and it was so 
strong, like a drug, that we just walked in and 
they said that it was a slaughterhouse. We 
said, “Please can we watch?” They said, “No.” 
So when the guy turned, we needled our way 
right behind the carcasses coming out and 
we wound up staying there for five hours 
watching this play. It affected my roommate 
really deeply and obviously it affected me. 
And, over the years that experience, which 
started out like a very expressionistic thing, 
turned into a hysterically ironic, hyperbolb 
cally funny comedy. I wrote a play, I dressed 
up characters, and it became a burlesque — 
cows and women. It wasn’t anything I had 
against women; it was just that I found my- 
self drawn to the bizarre things I could find. 

JL: Have you kept any of those paintings? 

SB: Yeah. 

JL: What do you think of them now? Are there 
any that you like or would ever want to show 
or have anyone else look at? 

DB: I show them to friends. 

JL: How big are they approximately? 

DB: Ten foot —10 x 8. 

JL: Did you know Soutine’s work specifically? 
DB: Yes. 

JL: Did any artists beside Soutine particularly in- 
terest you at that time? 

SB: Frances Bacon's early paintings. I didn’t like 
the later ones. Also de Kooning and all the 
expressionists. I was painting very quickly 
and very fast and thick. 


JL: By the time you got to U.S.C. were you still 
painting cows? 

DB: It was lingering on, but I stopped almost as 
abruptly as I did with the piano. When I met 
my wife I stopped painting cows. 

JL: Where did you meet her? 

DB: in Los Angeles. Her name is Lynn, but I 
changed it to Olivia. I like Olivia better. At 
U.S.C. I had to give a lecture to the incoming 
students. I said when it was over that if any' 
one wanted to talk to me, they could. She was 
the one that came over and sat, and I’ve never 
left her from that day. We got married that 
day. 

JL: I understand that you have done a lot of read' 
ing...what kind of reading? 

SB: Everything. I read mystical religious things. I 
read lots of modern poetry and all of the phi' 
losophy and psychology I could get. 

JL: What philosophers particularly interested 
you? 

SB: Everyone involved with conceptual art was 
reading Wittgenstein, so I read him. Then I 
read the existentialists, as much as I could 
understand. 

JL: Talk about the student work you did in Los 
Angeles, and let’s follow through from there. 

DB: In Los Angeles I made 6 by 6 foot grey paint' 
ings. Actually they were laminated plastics. 
They had central images, very, very soft 
images and the image would breathe with the 
temperature change. So as you focused on it, 
if you could focus at all on it, by the time you 
saw it, the image would disappear because the 
eyes would dilate, and between the cold and 
hot changes of temperature, the plastic would 
breathe and the image would float away. 

JL: So you were working plastic in Los Angeles. 

DB: No! Now you are going to say was I influenced 
by the plastic stuff that was going on in Los 
Angeles. 

JL: I would think not. You weren’t interested in 
color particularly, were you? 

DB: No. 

JL: You were working with centralized images. 

DB: Centralized images in square format. They 
were like ghost images. They’re very sexual, 
very sensual, and very soft and very elusive. 
Before I did them I hadn’t worked for months. 

JL: Is that a body of work that you’re interested 
in now? That you’re happy with, that you’d 
look at again and maybe even show one day? 

SB: I’m divorced entirely from it but I’m inter' 
ested in it. If you painted them, I would look 
at them. But they’re not my paintings. 
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<JL: Was this your re-entry after the months you 
didn’t paint? 

DB: Yeah. I wanted to cover these things up. I 
covered the image up and it all started out 
with these very milky paintings. The image is 
distinct in its non-distinct form. You arrive 
at it, you know, you become cognizant of it 
because you make the image from trying to 
focus on it. So it shifts from a very milky grey 
to a pure black. 

The reason for the plastic is this. 1 wanted 
a surface that didn’t show color. It’s that sim- 
pie. I wanted an impeccable surface. It’s 
painted underneath on a surface the plastic 
is applied to, so you get it through this milki- 
ness and it diffuses the glare. 

JL: No one in Los Angeles saw your work? 

DB: Well, we invited the dealer Nicholas Wilder 
over once. About 6 years later I showed those 
paintings to Anne Truitt here in Washington. 
Just for the record, I told her that I destroyed 
them all, because I don’t want to show them 
to anyone unless it’s an extraordinary per¬ 
son. But the ones she saw were the black ones. 

JL: Did you keep up with the whole minimalist 
vs. anti-theatrical polemic during the sixties? 
DB: I read it all. 

JL: Which camp would you have found yourself 
in? 

DB: Neither. 

JL: Any shows in L.A. that particularly struck 
you...any art experiences? 

DB: There’s one show I’ll never forget as long as 
I live. There were eight tantric eggs at the Los 
Angeles County Museum. 

JL: Oh, the tantric show! Our show, with the 
Linghams. I’m glad. We were among the first 
ever to pick up tantric art and show it to sug¬ 
gest a comparison with a modern idiom. We 
did that little show in about ’68. 

DB: It was the most incredible thing I’d ever seen. 
Those egg-shaped Linghams are so incred¬ 
ible. They’re so symmetrical that they’re 
asymmetrical. 

Oh, by the way, I am a scholar of tantric 
art. I got heavily involved with it, not after 
that show but prior to it. It stunned me when 
I walked in. You don’t just walk off the street 
and see that! And I don’t read announce¬ 
ments or anything. I found myself there for 
hours and hours. It was really incredible. And 
nobody was looking. 

JL: Tell me about the move back into painting 
on canvas. 

DB: O.K. Simple. I didn’t want to have any ma¬ 
terial consciousness. I wanted to simply have 
an extension of myself and put it down as 
cleanly as possible and not even for one in¬ 
stant become a craftsman or an artisan. I 
wanted to put it down and that’s it. 


JL: The painting of yours which I first saw, 
frankly, didn’t very much interest me. Indeed 
if I’d only seen that one work I wouldn’t have 
thought twice about it. But, knowing more 
about you, having seen the later work I sort 
of have a layer of interest that I put on it so 
I see it in a new way. But let me just ask you 
where this work falls in terms of your pro¬ 
gression. It is basically the kind of work that 
was in the Phillips show (March 1974) that 
I’m talking about. Now is that what was hap¬ 
pening immediately after you came to Wash¬ 
ington? 

DB: No. It was a strange period. I was still involved 
with the same things that I was involved with 
in California. The centralized images and 
plastic and all that was my style and the main 
change wasn’t the material, it was the identi¬ 
fiable image. I wanted to get rid of the image, 
but have the same feeling. So I didn’t know 
where to go. I found that I starved to make a 
mark and I starved to learn from my mark 
but didn’t want the mark in any way to be a 
depiction of or a representation of anything. 
So, I set up a situation—a way of working to 
make a mark, but to make a mark that I would 
be unaware of. I set up a very distinct, very 
assiduous work cycle, a way of working, or a 
way of getting through the day. And I could 
get through the day by thinking and moving 
repetitively, so what happened in that whole 
period was, I guess, that I started focusing on 
what painting was, and that was the mistake. 
I didn’t want to be a painter, but I got caught 
up with being a craftsman and with what I 
feel now, are unimportant theoretical con¬ 
cerns. 

Frances Fralin: When you came back 

here, you came here to teach, though. 

DB: I came here because I got a job at George¬ 
town University, where I am now. 

JL: Now, you were obviously concerned in a 
rather theoretical manner with color, weren’t 
you? You were concerned with color vibra¬ 
tion, etc....I mean from the paintings, that’s 
what it appears. 

DB: No. This was the situation. I would arbitrarily 
select five or six or however many colors. I 
would cover the same ground with all of 
them. For instance there was a series of paint¬ 
ings that were sixteen inches wide and nine 
feet high. There were 1,603 lines on each of 
the paintings. I would in a sense plan the 
scenario and go across those lines with one 
color, and at the bottom of it the color was 
thrown away. And then I would start with 
the next color. I would put it down right next 
to the first line and then the next line, so that 
there would be a distinct color situation over 
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Daniel Brush, Koald 37: White Mirrors, Hands of Water, 1975 
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the whole painting. I wasn’t designing an or- 
chestra. I would never go back or change how 
it was done. What I was interested in was a very 
distinct, completely controlled situation. I was 
interested in painting itself more than a color 
situation. 

JL: So, you were interested in the system. What 
was the general range in size of canvases? 

DB: They range from 10 inches to 16 inches wide 
from 5 to 9 feet —always vertical. 

JL: About how many did you finally execute? 

DB: A hundred. 

JL: How did you happen to have the Phillips 
show? 

DB: At a certain point 1 was worried about money. 
I was taking home $4,200 every year. So Anne 
Truitt said, “You have to show.” I had heard 
there was going to be a show at the Phillips 
Gallery —the Annual Phillips Show, so I 
called and invited someone over—Richard 
Friedman, whom I had never heard of before. 
He came promptly and wound up taking two 
of my paintings back to the Phillips that day 
which I thought was rather bold. The people 
at the Phillips hated my paintings, and he kept 
them in his office for a year or so. 

JL: What kind of paintings were these? 

DB: Two of the plastic paintings—very sexual and 
sensual. During that time representatives 
from a gallery in New York saw them in his 
office, and they took my paintings back with 
them. That was a short lived gallery by the 
time I got associated with it. Anyway, Richard 
Friedman called Nesta Dorrance the day after 
he talked to me and she called me up and 
came over and offered me a show later at 
Jefferson Place. So things started happening. 
I got very nervous and very sick about it, be¬ 
cause it didn’t feel right to me. I had never 
seen my work before out of the studio. Trying 
to hang the Phillips show was a problem. 
Anne happened to call me up. She spoke to 
my wife and said, “How’s he doing?’’ She said 
I was extremely sick and so she popped on 
over to the Phillips and helped me hang the 
show. 

JL: What happened, by the way, with paintings 
that were shown at the Phillips? Did any of 
them get sold? 

DB: 1 sold a lot of them. 

JL: There’s something I want to say about a dis¬ 
crepancy in quality I see between that work 
and the new work. Very seldom have 1 ever 
really encountered anything quite like it. I 
think the feeling you have about yourself is 
quite right —that you began painting later, 
I mean, after that show. But, if it’s a consola¬ 
tion, the very early work of Morris Louis is 
practically negligible. 


DB: I threw away everything that hadn’t sold. 
And, in some instances, 1 got paintings back 
from people who bought them and threw 
them away. 

JL: I don’t blame you. Anyway, when did you 
begin the monochromatic paintings? 

DB: Agai n, there was a period when 1 didn’t work. 
The Phillips thing was March 74 and that 
was the same time the Corcoran bought the 
piece from the Jefferson Place Show. After 
that, 1 didn’t work until January 75. 

JL: I caught you just at the beginning of that. Re¬ 
member when I first came to see you? It would 
have been about April of 7 5.1 was really very 
interested — 

DB: Well, I’m telling you, at a certain moment I 
knew in the same way that I knew at the age 
of 18 that I was not to play the piano after 
years of serious study and performing —I 
knew that I was not to be a painter. I found 
that it didn’t interest me, that it was a point¬ 
less activity, that I wasn’t interested in the 
theories or the polemics or the attitudes of 
painting in the United States. But since it 
was the second time in my life it had hap¬ 
pened, I had to find out what the hell I was 
doing. And 1 decided that what was impor¬ 
tant was to live abstractly and, if I was to live 
abstractly, I was to live without any referen¬ 
tial context. 

JL: Can you explain what you mean by “ab¬ 
stractly?” 

DB: Well, without referential context. I wanted to 
live in my own syntax. I wanted to exist as a 
common person who had a common job and 
a common day by day existence. Yet lay my¬ 
self on the line every day. I starved to make 
a mark, I fought through a mark, yet I didn’t 
want to make a mark that was referential or 
in any other way schooled or academic or to 
do with any trend or any word. I wanted to 
get through the day, I don’t know how else 
to describe it. 

O.K. Back to the question of how it 
turned out to be lines of one color. If I was to 
be a painter I was to arbitrarily choose color. I 
wanted to take a whole other attack and make 
nothing arbitrarily. So if I use a color now, 
it’s not that I know the color, it’s that...I be¬ 
come a color. 

JL: At some point, I’d like for you to just describe 
the way in which you prepare the paint and 
the tools you use to make the paintings. 

DB: Oh. All the work that I’ve ever done, mean¬ 
ing from the Koald 1 to the Koald 70 paint¬ 
ings? 
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JL: Yes 

DB: Right. The titles are selected before I paint. 
The color is picked at that instant, but the 
tide phenomenologically happens. I’ll make 
the color and then wait. I’ll starve myself to 
paint it because I want the color to make it¬ 
self. That’s why I let the paint get moldy. It’s 
a water base acrylic so it molds. 

JL: How do you make this stuff mold? Do you 
put it in jars? A batch for each painting? 

DB: No, just mix up a lot of color in Coca-Cola 
cups, set it down in a damp basement and in 
a month, scrape the green off. It makes itself 
through a very rational system. 

JL: So do you have a whole bunch of Coca-Cola 
cups down in your basement that are brew¬ 
ing away at all times? 

DB: Yeah. Right. 

JD: I see. And so when the title and the color 
appear to make the right thing for you, at that 
moment do you look at the different cups 
until you find the right color? 

DB: I will find the perfect color at that instant but 
starve myself before I paint it. 

JL: You fast for a day or two? 

DB: Starve myself from painting it. 

JL: I see. At least I think I do. 

DB: Because I’m in a frenzy to paint the god¬ 
damned thing. 

JL: Do you literally fast? 

DB: Well, I can’t eat when I paint. My paintings 
are painted, top to bottom, left to right in one 
sitting, meaning all at one time, in one shot. 
So my paintings take around twenty-six hours 
of painting. So I do fast, but it’s not a con¬ 
scious fast. 

JL: O.K. Now talk about the pen. 

DB: The pen is simply a draftsman’s pen that my 
grandfather had since he was a carpenter. He 
loved tools and I loved all the things that my 
family had, so my mother gave me a drafting 
set and once it was her father’s. 

JD: That pen must be so worn down, though! 
How have you kept it in condition? 

DB: It’s metal with a wooden handle. 

JL: Metal is metal and you made seventy Koalds. 

DB: Yeah, but there’s no pressure involved. You 
know, if I touch the surface of the canvas 
nothing wears down. 

JL: Do you use a ruler? 

DB: Oh, yeah, sure. 

JL: And you don’t abandon a painting if you 
make a slight mistake? 

DB: No. 


JL: So that each painting really is just literally an 
extension of this long process without inter¬ 
ruption. 

DB: Yeah. 

JL: Talk about the etymology of the word K-O- 
A-L-D. 

DB: A student of mine, an English major at 
Georgetown, wrote a poem and in the poem 
he saw my painting. His poem was about me 
and the paintings, as much as it was about 
all his fears, about his age and what was go¬ 
ing to happen. There was a word in the poem 
-KOALD. 

JL: This word was an invention, then, of your 
poet/student friend? 

DB: Right. And I found that when he gave it to 
me, it was what I needed to start painting. It 
was a sound. 

JL: You’ve started titling your paintings in other 
ways now, haven’t you. Some of them are 
beautiful lines of poetry. Dan, tell me...are 
you beginning to come to the end of this 
cycle? 

DB: It’ll never end. There’ll just be pauses in the 
momentum. I can’t conceive of painting any¬ 
thing else the rest of my life. What is there to 
paint? What can I paint? These are my paint¬ 
ings, this is the way I have to live. 

JIII They 1 re exercises aren’t they, as much as any¬ 
thing? 

DB: They’ re extraordinarily physical, but they 
don’t tire me in the way they did when I 
started. Now, when the painting is ready and 
I’ve starved long enough to make it, I simply 
paint it and I’m not bothered that it will take 
so many hours or that I’ll lose weight fasting. 

JL: Who’s seen this work now? 

DB: You and Anne Truitt who saw it a year and 
half ago. That’s it. And one student, James. 

JL: What about the drawings? Are you still mak¬ 
ing drawings? 

DB: No. 

JL: Have you stopped making drawings for good, 
do you think? 

DB: Yeah. 

JL: Why? 

DB: The drawings were called Cantos — simply a 
literary term meaning the exercise or the 
pulsing needed before the epic. When this 
whole thing began for me, if I didn’t paint 
every day, I would become so physically out 
of shape that I found it necessary to continue 
breathing and moving. So I did the drawings 
hoping that the thinking that would occur 
while I did them would let me arrive at a title. 
Now I don’t need this to arrive at a title. So 
I stopped drawing. 
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Daniel Brush, Koald 55: Whose Heart on the Carved Saarde? 1975 
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JL: I must say you seem to be in terrific physical 
shape right now. I mean you seem to be abso- 
lutely in great condition in every way, com- 
pared to the way you were when I first met 
you. 

DB: It was scary as hell for me to not know what 
I was doing, but I know what I’m doing now. 
I’m doing myself. When I started I was doing 
something that I had no control over. I didn’t 
understand it yet. I lost thirty pounds in the 
first ten paintings. That was scary and that’s 
when you saw me. It started out as simply as 
this. I wanted to arrive at a situation that was 
so assiduous and so laborious that it would 
be beyond myself, something that would in 
every way control me physically as well as 
controlling my mental state. So I started with 
as large a piece of canvas as I could buy, which 
is ten feet. I found it in a twelve foot width 
but I couldn’t afford a roll of it. So, I have to 
paint parallel to the selvage, because in every 
way metaphorically I’m going to weave this 
surface. 

Last summer I met a master of Kendo. I 
showed him my paintings and he sat down on 
the floor and was describing to me the exer¬ 
cises he went through to become a Kendo 
Master. I felt that that was really extraordi¬ 
narily like my action. For the first thirty-three 
paintings, my paintings were an extension of 
my physical capability, the threshold of my 
gesture from left to right. I couldn’t stretch 
physically a greater distance. I don’t breathe 
during each gesture. I take a breath and I 
make a mark. When the breath is exhaled 
and when I’m at the point of pain I’ll stop the 
gesture. From somewhat narrow paintings at 
the beginning, my physicality has increased 
and I can move farther. So the paintings be¬ 
came my threshold...seven, six and a half feet 
wide. 

JL: You said earlier that you stopped painting for 
eighteen weeks after you returned from Yad- 
do last summer. What did you do in that 
period when you weren’t painting? Did you 
find a substitute activity or... 

DB: I’ve tried to find a substitute activity for about 
fifteen years. I can’t find a substitute activity! 
That’s the problem. I don’t know what to do! 

I even went out and bought this machine 
to make leather stuff. I liked Byzantine jew¬ 
elry so I studied and studied to make chains 
and I would sit there nights making chains... 
but nothing does it! There was nothing to do. 
And then I calmed down, and I started paint¬ 
ing again. What was so strange is that the 
paintings are no longer rhythmical; they’re 
arrhythmical. 


JL: I was going to ask you about that transition 
but that explains a lot. Even though the new¬ 
er paintings are erratic and almost like a rec¬ 
ord of some sort of inner activity, they are 
not —they are fairly reassuring in the sense 
that there seems to be some sort of health in 
their condition rather than a psychosis. How 
many of those irregular ones are there now? 

DB: There are 31 erratic paintings. 

JL: Let’s pick at random a title and discuss it. 
DB: Sitting Still With Running Water. 

JL: Talk about that one, Dan... 

DB: It was very close to the time that I painted 
another one called White Mirrors Hand of 
Water and they’re very much related to each 
other. When my grandmother died...I was 
very close to my grandmother, in a Jewish 
household....Anyway, you sit shiva —this 
ritual taking place for a week after the per¬ 
son dies—and you can’t look at your reflec¬ 
tion. So you cover the mirrors with white 
sheets and when you leave the cemetery to 
get rid of the aura of death you run water 
over your hands. I wrote a poem that said: 
“Can your arms be held in such tension that 
from inside out they can be made to bleed?’’ 
And then the next line was: “I find polished 
stones in cool water.” So both paintings really 
have much to do with the same things—run¬ 
ning water that cleanses one’s hands. Meta¬ 
phorically it is cleansing me. It’s like the 
tantric eggs, it’s so symmetrical and asym¬ 
metrical and you know everything there is to 
know about it and nothing at all. 

JL: Well, as you know, I found these paintings 
from the very beginning terribly literary and 
more about syntax than any other concept I 
could think of But they’ve progressed. 

Tell me about Lynn, your wife, a little 
bit. Her background. 

DB: She’s from Silver Spring, Maryland, originally 
of Scandinavian extraction. Her father was 
a chemist with the government, her mother 
was an artist. Lynn went to art school. She 
started out as a painter but she got very in¬ 
terested in primitive stuff and in materials 
and she started weaving, which she does now. 
I think my paintings and our life together 
have changed her work; her work has be¬ 
come very quiet. She makes things woven in 
the manner of an anonymous weaver. They 
become anonymous. Her work takes years. 
She’s been working on one piece for two 
years. It’s a mat. You know, sitting there and 
making a mat is an extraordinarily sophisti¬ 
cated endeavor. To live as a common person 
is pure consciousness. I find it’s so extraordi¬ 
narily difficult to live evenly, and I think that’s 
what her work is about. Maybe that’s what 
she’s about. That’s what I’m about. 
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JL! Maybe you should take up weaving and she 
should take up painting for a while. I’m in- 
terested in the interplay of what the two of 
you do which is so very different yet perhaps 
very, very similar. 

DB: Sure it is. You know Clement Greenberg once 
said something about the wovenness of the 
picture plane. I weave pieces of cloth. It’s that 
simple. 
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Complete List to Date of Koald Paintings 


1. Pisces Begins to Become Clear 

2. With the Smell for 8-1/2 Years 

3. Butte 

4. Black Waves 

5. Frozen Poems 

6. Cows and Women 

7. African Violet 

8. 1967 

9. Pisgah 

10. Twelve Years without Delphine 

11. Dead Orchid 

12. Without Mirrors 

13. My Penumbra 

14. Livia’s Umbra 

15. Tongues 

16. The Scrupulously Delicate Smile of Jim 

17. Four O’Clock Rose 

18. Pumping Circus 

19. Lateef 

20. In the Rock I Saw a Seal 

21. Out of Umber, A Moist Breath 

22. Black Tulip 

23. In a Garden of Damp Grey, Gray 
24- Upright in the Wind 

25. Blossom of Fire 

26. (After Wright) My Bones Have Turned 
to Dark Emeralds 

27. Five Sprouted Breaths 

28. Shadow Side of Shepp 

29. Blind Voice 

30. Warm Skin for the Gods 

31. Voice Shadow 

32. A Breath for Roethke 

33. All in their Place, Those Writhing Leaves, 
and Again Cold 

34. Sitting Still with Running Water 
35.1 Remember with Stones 

36. Alone, Whispering Your Song 

37. White Mirrors, Hands of Water 

38. Mask for a Blind Man 

39. Blood-Bird 


40. Dream for ISE 

41. Alford Breeze 

42. Dream without Voices 

43. Tears for a Purple Martin 

44. Down River with the Sun 

45. Kulm 

46. Father, Father, Keep the Rocks 
from Heaving 

47. Judah Low, Sa’Ham 

48. Sitting, Standing, Drifting 

49. Valge OO 

50. Mute Kachina/Hand Echoes 

51. Mantle for an Estonian Spirit 

52. (From the Hospice) The Great Mountain 

53. With One Blink this (Green) Room 
Placidly Sighs 

54- A Man/Lucent Fingernails/A God 

55. Whose Heart on the Carved Saarde? 

56. Reflections of Jewels and a 
Grass-Mowing Sword 

57. Moments Before Dhurna-Hours/Noons 

58. Third Finger Muse, Facing Scorpions 
and Fools 

59. Wondering/Wandering with 
Polyhymnia’s Sound 

60. Pan(ic)'s Japa 

61. Gamn/Without Questions 

62. So Arioso, Syrinx, Pulsing Loode Sterre 

63. Synchronal Pyrrhic/ 

Breathing Alcaeus' Breath 

64. Bread and Wine from the 
Horse’s Fountain 

65. TLM/Wordless Murmurs 

66. Visional Shrill (Berceuse), Half Brother 
of a God’s Son 

67. Kamm-Enal Speeding to Collect 
Cool Winds 

68. Ever Jyotih 

69. Amarantos-Nada 

70. Shekinah-O 
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Born Washington, D.C., 1943. 

B.A. English Literature; B.A. Spanish Liter¬ 
ature, Yale University, New Haven, Con¬ 
necticut, 1965. 

M.Arch., University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1969. 

Married Barbara Burt, 1968. 

Daughter, Ingrid, born 1968; son, Jando, 
born 1973. 

Taught St. James School, St. James, Mary¬ 
land, 1969-72. 

Teaches The Madeira School, Greenway, 
Virginia, 1972 to present. 


Jane Livingston: I think we’d like to 

know a little about your family. Where they 
live now, where they lived when you were 
born, what your father does. 

Alex Castro: Well, my father’s side of the 

family came to this country from El Salvador. 
My grandfather was ambassador for thirty 
years or so and my father came here when he 
was fifteen, was educated and is now a sur¬ 
geon here; my mother came from Michigan. 
Her father was a Congressman here. 

JL: When did you start painting? In undergrad¬ 
uate school, at Yale? 

AC: I’ve always done that, and I went to Yale os¬ 
tensibly to spend four lovely years in the Art 
Department. 

JL: When you went to Yale were you planning 
to major in Art? 

AC: Art/Architecture. I was going to go into art 
and architecture in the first year and I really 
disciplined myself. I fell in love with the Eng¬ 
lish Department, and ended up majoring in 
English and Spanish Literature because it 
seemed much more thoughtful, to be quite 
honest, than the Art Department. It was 1963, 
4, 5. But I continued in the Art Department. 
Eventually I took a degree in Architecture at 
Penn. 
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JL: Has your architectural training served you? 

AC: I think it’s served teaching, but I don’t think 
it has served my thinking, the way I approach 
my own work. I don’t think it had much to do 
with that. But it’s affected the way 1 teach. 

JL: I’ve been thinking about your work. It calls 
to mind a sophisticated and rather extensive 
vocabulary, that’s yours. And yet I’ve only 
seen two large drawings and perhaps eight 
small ones. I was trying to figure out how it 
is that I feel as though I know so much. How 
do I have such a developed concept of what 
you’re about, having seen so little? I would 
like to hear you talk about what came before 
the work that I saw. How you began, par¬ 
ticularly making the large drawings. 

AC: All right. It’s a difficult thing to explain. There 
are two levels of it, obviously. First the one 
that is superficial. When I was at Penn, I was 
doing a lot of drawings that were figurative, 
and I was doing painting which was dealing 
with color; it all had its problems. I mean I 
could feel something coming from very deep 
inside, questioning the entire basis of it all. 
I was really a product of school. So I started 
trying to break it down, to understand it, and 
it all dissolved. Twasn’t much. So I started to 
think of color in an absolutely scientific way, 
as pigment and as a frequency. 

I still question scalar things. The draw¬ 
ings you saw had gotten very big, and I knew 
the reason was that I wanted them to be con¬ 
suming and I didn’t want to have a frame 
which was an arbitrary one and an edge. I 
wasn’t interested in an edge. And they got 
bigger and bigger and then all of a sudden I 
realized that the rectilinear format was an 
architectural element. I really despised a 
straight edge—and Soleri, though he was very 
much disliked by the powers that were at 
Penn, was influential to a lot of us. I could 
never take him totally seriously but there was 
something there. It was as though he were 
presenting you with an unorthodox question, 
not an answer. 

JL: An alternative? 

AC: Yes, and so then I started to throw myself 
away from such rectilinear things and I started 
thinking about curvilinear ones and I started 
doing round paintings and then they started 
getting larger and larger. 

JL: On canvas? 

AC: Yes, I was stretching them on — what are those 
things? Crocheting things... 

JL: Crochet hoops. 

AC: Well, I think I got what I considered a big 
one, two feet in diameter, and I thought that 
was great. 


tFLil They were abstract paintings? Were they just 
color fields? 

JVCs They were color fields and... 

JL: Did they have a hole in the middle? 

AC: No, not at all. These things got bigger and 
bigger and bigger. I was finally doing them on 
the floor, I was using big brushes....And then 
one day I felt, something’s going to break. I 
started to paint and I couldn’t reach the mid¬ 
dle. I’d made the form bigger than I could 
handle, and so I had to step inside and when 
I stepped inside, ah, I just kind of popped 
through one existence into another. But it 
was still painting. And it’s funny, after this, 
in a sense, the idea of making art became 
something I didn’t quite believe in. I had had 
the feeling of making something instead of 
doing something, and then I started thinking 
about stopping making, beginning doing. 

JL: What about the process of making? I mean, 
what about your relationship to the drawings 
in terms of that issue, the product? Or the 
issue of just what you’ve gone through to 
make it. 

AC: Ah. You see it’s very funny because I had 
never thought about showing them, as you 
know, because I thought they were unwieldy. 
And yet I couldn’t see not doing them, so I 
just sort of said, “That’s what I’m going to do. 
I’m going to make these things and stuff them 
away.” And so it became all the doing of it 
and that’s why an awful lot of it did get stuffed 
away. 

JL: When did you begin making the drawings as 
we know them? 

AC: I started just as we moved here from Hagers¬ 
town. 

JL: There were, what, nine of them, did you say? 

AC: Yes, there were about nine to eleven, de¬ 
pending upon the relative states of them. 
There are five, I think, that are observable. 

JL: And about how long would it take to com¬ 
plete one? 

ACl It depends. I can get very tied down in one 
little area because I never know how fast I’m 
going. I can start working and then I can some¬ 
how stop working and I don’t have any idea 
how long I’ve been there. But several weeks. 

JL: And you’re always down on your hands and 
knees, you would have to be, virtually. 

AC: Yes 
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JL: Let me make a comment. It strikes me as a 
very hard thing to do what you do physically 
and existentially. It seems to me the work is 
poised on a very strange line, almost a limbo, 
between different states of art, or different 
sets of presumptions that you might have 
about art. 

AC: Maybe that’s why I’m having difficulty. Be' 
cause I know where it is for myself. But I un- 
derstand that art must have, I suppose, some 
other definition. 

JL: Well, Alex, it’s clear to me that these are made 
by somebody who’s rather sophisticated in 
the sense of having a kind of attachment to 
the tradition of American art. 

AC: I don’t know. I mean, I can’t see that. I would 
like very much to feel, or I wanted for a while 
to feel, linked to so-and-so or so-and-so. But 
the people that I worked with were obvi¬ 
ously quite different from me. 

JL: These things aren’t always immediately per¬ 
ceived. I’ll tell you that for me the most direct 
reference point is Michael Heizer. I don’t 
know if you have ever seen the 0-shaped 
paintings of his. He did these big round paint¬ 
ings which are like your work in the sense 
that you feel they are misplaced on the wall, 
that they should be seen topographically in a 
way. It’s not that they should be seen hori¬ 
zontally or like a table but that they should 
somehow rest in a horizontal position in rela-- 
tion to the ground... 

AC: Well, with my drawings there’s the physical 
thing; they would really just have to lie flat. 
They made themselves, there was nothing I 
could do about it. Once I had made certain 
concessions to doing them at all—for three 
years I didn’t even know they would be on 
the floor, I didn’t know that. I’m very sur¬ 
prised at myself for not having ever thought 
about that. But I just didn’t —and once that 
started, all of the waves within the paper just 
absolutely negated any vertical placement of 
it. So, those things are just there. 

tJIil Having said that I want to add that I came up¬ 
on these things totally blind, I didn’t know 
who you were. 

AC: But in a sense you did. That’s what amazes 
me. 


JL: Well in a way I did. Except that...well I really 
mean that I didn’t know whether you were a 
self-taught painter from Oklahoma, or some¬ 
body who had trained as an architect. I sort 
of would have suspected that this person had 
a link to the tradition that has made New 
York what it is. On the other hand, there’s a 
stronger element, something which is com¬ 
pletely unattached to the isms and the no¬ 
tions that seem to be what people wanted to 
make art about. One word I keep wanting to 
use for you is ritualistic. There is sort of a 
primitive and almost shamanistic quality, I 
suppose. And there’s...I suppose there’s a 
threatening quality. 

AC: Well, I will say this about it. Because what 
I’ve told you earlier is, in a sense, on the sur¬ 
face. I used art, I think. After I had been irm 
mersed in my art-making, I sort of decided 
well, that’s not going to be a primary interest 
of mine. But then you’re left with very few 
vehicles by which to really get inside your¬ 
self, you see, so I chose to use art as a work¬ 
sheet to find out what I am. I don’t like the 
idea of soul-searching and looking for the 
truth and all this sort of business, (well per¬ 
haps I do). But for me art is a vehicle for 
something more important than the art it¬ 
self. You know I’m surprised very deep down 
inside me that you could say that I’m an art¬ 
ist in a way. That surprised me. 

JL: A funny thing about the work, Alex, to me, 
is that not only do I consider the drawings 
art but in the context of what I’ve seen over 
the last few years, I consider them some of 
the very few objects that have enough pres¬ 
ence for me to say they’re art. It’s almost every¬ 
thing else that I have a little trouble with. 
This seems to me to be something eminently 
about what art is about. But it’s hard to come 
to grips with this stuff. 

AC: I don’t understand art. I must really say that. 
And for all I’ve heard, the less I’ve under¬ 
stood. Certainly the less I believed in it. Yet, 
in the last year or so, I’ve started to rebelieve 
in it, but in a different context, in maybe a 
pre-Renaissance way, where very strong 
things can be done when one places one’s 
eyes beyond the work itself, and really de¬ 
votes oneself to that. Because then the work 
takes care of itself. And I know when I do 
“work,” when all of a sudden I’m conscious 
of it, when I’m sitting there trying to make 
something and forcing it —then it’s really 
awful, shabby stuff. 
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JI*: Well, you know, one thing that you have sort 
of just thrown out the window is pictorial 
values. And relationships. I mean, other peo~ 
pie have struggled for a lifetime with this, 
and you seem to have just ignored it, and 
somehow found a way to get across, get be' 
yond it. Which is...it’s impossible, in a way. 
If you think about the work, and what is 
known about “relationships,” it’s not about 
all those things. What you do is supposed to 
not be possible, in a word, in terms of 50s 
and 60s art-making values. 

AC: Ah. It’s too bad. (Laughter) In a way I know 
what I’m doing. I can at least say if it’s work' 
ing. The thing is, if it’s working it’s because 
I’m working, because I’m moving someplace. 
And then there it is dumped in your lap. 
That’s what surprises me. 

I have a friend who is always saying he 
is “Happy as a clam.” I guess I’m happy as a 
clam now because I sense that perhaps my 
work has some meaning for someone outside 
the development I’ve experienced in it. 

Frances Fralin: This is something I 

wanted to ask about. How do you get to the 
point where you are and then relate to stu- 
dents and try to teach them? I mean, do you 
go the traditional route? 

AC: I have this lovely little class which is abso- 
lutely wonderful. Kids at seventeen and 
eighteen are..., everything’s going at one time. 
So their work is strong, innately, in that it’s 
full of life. No matter what they do. And some 
of it is just so bad, I suppose, but the signs of 
life and struggle are strong. What I try to do 
with this one little class is to let each person 
just start doing what seems to be appropriate 
to the person. We’re very unstructured. They 
begin working and then we begin talking and 
that’s the way the year goes by and it’s very, 
very nice. 

JL: Alex, let me ask you something. In regard to 
your teaching, and your existence, the way 
you live your life, you’re a little unlike the 
other artists I know. Most of the people in 
this exhibition happen to be rather obses' 
sive workers, and you’re that way in a sense, 
I mean in the way you work and your rela' 
tionship to your work. There’s a necessity 
about it. And it probably borders on some 
sort of psychosis. But with you it’s more like 
working something through. One of the art' 
ists among us here is really incapable of not 
doing this thing he does which is very, very 
dramatic—he insists on working for twenty' 
six hours straight on a painting because he 
has to do it in one session and it’s so elaborate 
and it takes so long that he exhausts himself. 

.AC: Poor fellow. 


cJL: I know. 

AC: But I wouldn’t say my work itself is obsessive; 
the obsession is what’s going on in my head. 
When I’m fortunate enough to be able to 
jump in at the studio, it’s great. My studio’s 
an oasis where I work every chance I get. But 
I can’t let that be the only thing. In other 
words, I would start to be diminished if that 
were the only thing that was holding me to- 
gether. But I carry it with me all the time. 

cOj! Do you find that it’s cyclical? That your ability 
to work sort of goes in stages? Or is it pretty 
much always a steady undercurrent? 

AC: Well, it’s more seasonal. For some reason I 
have times of the year for different things. 

cHa! June and September are your good times? 

AC: Ah, mostly, no, March and April are very 
strong. The fall is really kind of nice. I read a 
lot in the fall. And in the winter. But it always 
seemed that the spring is very important. 
Maybe it’s just that we’re all rejuvenated, and 
we’ve got a little more energy. But, I don’t 
know, to say work is an obsession isn’t quite 
it. Being involved with thinking about it — 
that’s the thing that’s obsessive. And you 
know, I couldn’t see not doing it. 

JL: Let’s change here and go to a new subject. 
Maybe you could just describe very specifi' 
cally the small drawings, the paper and where 
you found the paper and what suggests itself 
through it. 

AC: Well, it was through a very dear friend of ours, 
Mary Watkins. She has a farm in Rockville 
and we were renting the little house on it. 
There was an old log cabin which had once 
been used as a studio and I asked her if I 
could use it. The rain was coming in it, mice 
were in it, but anyway, she said, sure, go 
ahead and use it. I went in and had to clean 
it up. And there was all this old paper, old 
Arches paper. Some nice, very fragile paper, 
paper that somehow had begun to form it' 
self. It was nice and so I collected the paper 
and there were seven very beautiful sheets. 
They were not the same size, I had always 
wanted to do a group of drawings in a row. 
There are six in that row. There’s a meeting. 
They circle round. They have to do with be- 
ing in one place and revolving and finding 
oneself in that same place again, but in a dif¬ 
ferent way. Though in one sense a week has 
passed, you never left in time, and time has 
never passed. The first and the last drawing 
deal with the same instant in a sense. The first 
one I think I did was the third or fourth draw' 
ing in the series now and I worked backwards, 
then progressed and completed them. It was 
a very strange way of working. I didn’t do the 
first one and then the second one. And I 
didn’t know, at first, though I knew I wanted 
to do something that dealt with rotation, that 
these were going to be the ones. 
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JL: So, the six work together and they are to be 
viewed as... 

ACl ...a cycle. 

JL: Literally, a cycle of drawings. 

.AC: They are a cycle of drawings. They’re sort of 
a ceremony. At least I call it that. 1 had been 
looking at some silkscreens of a Navajo cere' 
mony, the son going to meet the father or 
something. There’s something about the for' 
mality of all that which I thought about. I did 
this first one and 1 saw that I was in mid' 
stream. And then working backwards became 
working forwards became going around. 
People have seen them and felt that there 
was something here different from the large 
drawings, yet I see them as absolutely the 
same. But that’s the way 1 look at them. 

JL: Yes. It’s hard to describe. I hate to even try. 
It always occurs to me in relation to your work 
that there is some connection—we talked 
about this before—but a connection in all of 
it to principles, and to underlying paradox. 
But can you talk about this? 

AC: What? I don’t follow. 

JL: Let me ask you about your reading. You say 
you read a lot in the fall and I’m curious about 
the interests that are most... 

AC: I’ve become interested in theoretical physics. 
Because there’s a parallel between science, 
which is experimental and theoretical, and 
everything else, that 1 think it’s good to be 
aware of. Again, it is a vehicle to understand 
something. Science is a vehicle, a framework, 
to understand the physical world, and I par- 
ticularly read theoretical physics, because of 
its philosophical content. So I read. For in¬ 
stance that book I lent you... 

JL: Are Quanta Real? By J. M. Jauch, which I still 
have at home and I meant to bring in to you 
today. 

AC: Did you enjoy it? 

JL: It’s fascinating, yes. It’s probably the best 
statement of that problem of post relativistic 
physics, which is statistics, unfortunately, that 
I’ve ever read. 

AC: it’s a nice thing. Just so simple. 

JL: Very. That was a great gift. Now describe the 
big drawings. What kind of graphite? 

AC: 4B 

JL: 4B pencil. And what kind of paper? 

AC: Cream colored, seamless paper. 

JL: 1 gather it’s worth mentioning that the size 
of the image on the big ones is sort of deter' 
mined by your arm span. 

AC: Yes. As far as I can reach. And the periods of 
time I can work. But they vary in size. That 
surprised me. Remember the day you came 
out? It was the first time I had ever had two 
out and they were different diameters. 


JL: Very different. Isn’t that interesting, how 
merely the body’s extension —which you 
think is sort of a given part of your physiog' 
nomy —is instead so much a part of your 
psyche at the time you’re making it? 

AC: That’s what surprised me. I learned that. I 
didn’t know whether I was really very claus- 
trophobic in the space where I was working. 
But ironically I was working in this room last 
year which had no windows. It was twenty 
feet long, nine feet wide, which was just the 
width of the paper, and twenty feet high. It 
was an incredible room. And there 1 made 
the largest drawing. 

JL: The thing is eight feet wide? 

AC: Yes. Also when I’m working there’s no ques- 
tion but that I can really feel the directions, 
you know north and south and so that’s been, 
until now, the only way I have named them. 

JL: Are there moments when you decide you 
really want to see things and so you go to the 
museums, or do you ever go to New York or 
do galleries or bother with all that? 

AC: No. I don’t know. I just don’t have the desire 
to do that. 

JL: You said a while ago that for a time you didn’t 
really know what art was and that you felt 
recently that you did know. 

AC: I’ve never been clear on that. No one is, I 
suppose, but I, especially, was not clear, and 
now I have this sense of its purpose and I 
think that it—the process —is rather beautb 
ful. I think that’s about the only thing I really 
feel and I hadn’t realized until the last few 
years that it is very beautiful. 

JL: Do you make things that you don’t show or 
don’t talk about? I mean do you sort of work 
constantly on things that you don’t consider 
to be presentable at all? 

AC: Yes. That beetle that I showed you for in- 
stance. Did I show you that beetle? 

JL: Oh yes. That marvelous tiny detailed image. 

AC: Beetles are just —those little things are so fan¬ 
tastic. 

JL: We can show some of those if you like. 

AC: Put him in the men’s room. I tried to put my 
facial reflection on his back and came close. 
I might do some where I actually get a facial... 

JL: That’s nice, oh that’s a challenge, that’s a proj- 
ect. You know who has been very influenced 
by you already and has acknowledged this, is 
[the Washington photographer] John Gos' 
sage. 

jAC: Really? That’s quite a compliment. His work 
truly interests me. We had a long talk about 
Mach. 
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JL: About what? 

AC: Mach. He was a physicist. Mach had this idea 
that all things in the universe, every presence, 
every existence is somehow determined by 
every other thing, that a resonance underlies 
everything. But anyway, this idea that even 
something way out there is influencing this 
little atom right here, I feel. Hoyle and 
Narlikar have used his ideas in this theory 
now speculating that when new matter comes 
into the universe—the idea of black holes en- 
ters in here, but it’s a little complicated — 
when new things come in, they have a slightly 
different mass, a slightly different energy 
level. And they have then to coordinate their 
existence with all the other things, they are 
toned down. They tried to explain some 
things which right now are not very under- 
standable —such as quasars —as having en¬ 
ergy beyond even nuclear forces. We under¬ 
stand they are coming in a slightly different 

— well, possibly from another universe—from 
a slightly different level from that of every¬ 
thing else. Which has an awful lot to say about 

— it has a lot to say about everything, perhaps. 

JL: Well, now don’t they have a theory for the 
creation of black holes...isn’t that just fathom¬ 
less negative energy? 

AC: Black holes are places where matter pops out 
regularly. There’s the postulation of the 
counter force, which would be a white hole 
which emits energy. But all these things are 
fantasy in the long run. 

JL: Even black holes? But I know some of them. 
Human ones. 

AC: Well, they are pretty much accepted. In fact, 
some people feel that these things are revolv¬ 
ing around another star, changing its orbit. 
What happens is a great star becomes a neu¬ 
tron star and then after a neutron star, if its 
mass is appropriate, it just implodes, I sup¬ 
pose, pops out of our existence because... 

JL: That is the puzzle, for me... 

AC: Right. Light cannot escape from it because 
the escape velocity needed is less than the 
gravitation. But it’s become the pap of sci¬ 
ence fiction. 

But beyond that the lovely thing is that 
man’s mind is concerned with this. It’s really 
constructs which are in the universe and our 
constructs are limited. 1 find that I see you 
as a construct too, and certainly you see me 
as a construct. 


JL: Yep. Actually, you know, I have another con¬ 
struct that I think of as the opposite from you, 
a particular poet who sucks up so much en¬ 
ergy...it’s just that he’s a mess, the most un¬ 
happy creature. 

ACl Really? He must have a tremendously high 
gravitational... 

JL: I think of him as a walking black hole. He’s 
been refusing to pay his taxes now for twenty- 
two years and is he ever in trouble. He’s a 
great poet, too, by the way. Are you inter¬ 
ested in poetry? 

AC: Yes. It’s more important to me than the work 
of any painting or sculptor I can think of. 

JL: It’s odd, Alex, that you’ve been so entirely 
isolated and unknown. 

AC: Well you know, there was some choice in it. 
Anne Truitt had seen my work and felt that I 
really should someday show it. She has always 
been especially helpful. Finally I said, well, 
yes. So she said, really, there’s somebody that 
you should see. She mentioned you and I 
said good. Yet I still have this funny kind of 
feeling about it. I mean when you came out, 
I really hadn’t had a response before, except 
from Barbara and Anne. 

JL: Well, I couldn’t contain the way I felt. I guess 
my reaction was on the right wavelength, for¬ 
tunately. But I could imagine other people 
who wouldn’t maybe get it. 

AC: Well, to be very frank, Washington is a funny 
place, and it has been for a long time. To 
find myself here...I ended up teaching here 
but we always felt this was an interim. 

JL: I must say, I think you may be doing just 
about the most valuable thing you could be 
doing. You’re affecting kids at an age when 
they can absorb what you’re imparting. How 
much more important it is to have the really 
good people getting them on that level rather 
than later. 

AC: I agree, but you know, you burn out. I feel 
almost burnt out because it is hard work. Not 
only physical work, but the hard work is just 
knowing every word is soaked up. Just every 
single word you say. I know lately I’ve had to 
be very very careful. And I need the summer 
to kind of recuperate but I don’t know how 
long I can do it. I’m writing a little book, I’ve 
tossed around in the back of my mind the 
idea of pulling back to a place such as where 
we are in the country and just writing occa¬ 
sionally and working. 
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JL: Tell me about your book. 

AC: Sure, sure. I started reading nursery rhymes 
to my little girl when she was young. There 
were certain ones which were fascinating to 
me. 1 didn’t really realize why, at first. And 
then with my little fellow, who’s three. He 
now reads them to me. We read them to- 
gether. They seem very relativistic. Here they 
were, in a Newtonian age, these wonderful 
little inklings of other things. And so I de- 
cided 1 would compile them and I went back 
to the Library of Congress to get those lovely 
old nursery rhymes. We haven’t heard those 
nursery rhymes in two centuries! Well, there 
was one, somewhat better known, “As 1 
walked by myself and talked to myself, my- 
self said unto me, look out for thyself, take 
care of thyself, for no one cares for thee. As 
1 walked by myself I answered myself, in the 
self same repartee, look out for thyself, or not 
look out for thyself, the self same things shall 
be.’’ And it’s lovely. 

<XL: Oh, that’s wonderful. 

AC: These things are out there and so what I’m 
doing is this little book which is actually more 
visual than it is wordy. I’m only using some- 
thing like forty nursery rhymes and there are 
thirty-six pages. Each page sweeps ten degrees 
of the sky, following the ecliptic. So it’s a 
year’s process. It starts in spring. 

JL: So how will you do it...Will you do a limited 
edition? 

AC: Yes, I thought I’d do about fifty copies. I’m 
printing it myself. 

But you see, the thing is this book is 
lovely, because it’s drawings, and all the ideas 
can be there just the same. In fact, the reason 
I started thinking about books is because a 
book is the best gallery. Because you get a 
person when a person wants to respond to 
what you’re doing. 


JL: I’ve always said that. I love the idea of the inti¬ 
mate relationship, the unselfconscious rela¬ 
tionship you have with a book. 

jACs Exactly, exactly. And so I thought, if I really 
were to try to communicate some of the ideas 
I have, that’s the proper vehicle. So I could 
keep doing the drawings, but in a new format. 
If this book works that way, it’s delightful too. 
But it’s been fun even if they all end up in 
a closet someplace in our house as I thought 
the drawings would. One of the things I en¬ 
joy about a book is that it gives you this very 
rectilinear format which I feel I can play with. 
And move things a little. And maps. You 
know celestial maps are lovely. The wonder¬ 
ful Czechoslovakian maps of the heavens are 
just rich. You ought to put them up some¬ 
time. 

JL: Back to the large drawings. What about fix¬ 
ing the graphite on them? Preserving them? 
You haven’t tried to do that have you? 

AC: No. I never wanted to do that, to be honest. 
It’s just philosophically wrong. I told you the 
story about the person who broke into the 
studio, I don’t know why, and decided it 
would be fun to find out what that thick black 
stuff was —took two fingers and went like 
that (downward motion). I liked it; it seemed 
appropriate. That person had gone beyond 
my reach, you see. 

JL: Do you feel a little bit as though things are 
expendable? What about selling them or 
having someone else own them? 

AC: That’s a really awful thing to be thinking 
about. I mean, I don’t know. If somebody 
wanted one. 

JL: What are you going to do with them? 

IT: I was wondering. 

JL: It’s a toughie, I must admit. 

AC: Make a hell of a cocktail table, wouldn’t it? 
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The following notes were written by the 
artist for the interviewer’s reference. They 
were conceived informally and were not orig¬ 
inally intended for publication. It was de¬ 
cided later to include them as a complement 
to the interview. 

I make observations and draw conclusions 
about my work retrospectively. I don’t work 
from a “blueprint.” I don’t fully “understand” 
what 1 am doing but 1 do feel the rectitude of 
the good work. Once a good painting comes 
I need to keep it around to study it, to reab¬ 
sorb it, as it were, from the outside. 

The pervasiveness of paradox intrigues 
me. It seems to be intrinsic to all aspects of 
reality—the inherence of conflicts, contrasts 
and contradictions. I am convinced that our 
choices cannot always be made between ex¬ 
tremes: black and white, individual and com¬ 
munal, good and evil, intellect and sensuality, 
finite and infinity, one and many, implicit 
and explicit. There must be a third way, an 


in-the-middle gray area, but so often that third 
way seems not to exist or when it can be dis¬ 
cerned it is weak, colorless, inanimate, not 
viable —in short, not a worthy alternative to 
the extremes. Maybe the trick is to find the 
balance between —a narrow path or tight¬ 
rope, an edge, perhaps, where the opposites 
meet in a standoff equilibrium of dynamic 
tension —a unifying or synthesizing of oppo¬ 
sites. 

Dogma and fanaticism frighten me. 
(How can people be so certain about things?) 
I am most frightened when I see myself be¬ 
coming dogmatic and fanatic about not be¬ 
coming dogmatic and fanatic. 

Edges, limits 
Hiddenness 

Reduction to essence, essentials 
Division, separation, convergence 

What can I leave out of a painting? It is 
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easy to go too far-, to overelaborate and lose 
paintings —they are rarely retrievable. 

I want my work to be pure, true and horn 
est. I try not to fool myself. I try not to be 
pretentious. After a work is done I may stare 
at it for weeks or months or longer before 1 
am sure if it is right. 

I have ideas, intimations for paintings 
but I don’t know how to realize them—so I 
wait. I used to think that I had to paint, to 
make marks all the time to bring an idea to 
fruition. I thought I had to force it out, 
squeeze it out. That doesn’t work for me. 
While I’m worrying about an idea, another 
that I may have given up on three years ago 
resolves itself. It’s fascinating, frustrating and 
amusing. 

Morandi. 

I share my birthday with Mondrian and 
Avery. 

At times I am almost overwhelmed by 
the seeming absurdity of it all. Doubt is essen¬ 
tial. 


Born Washington, D.C., 1945. 

B.A., Interior Design, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, 1967. 

Married Ed Schneider, 1969. 

Attended George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C., 1968-69. 

Attended Corcoran School of Art, 1971-73. 
Premier Show, Hardart Co. Gallery, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., March 1974- 

Twenty Third Biennial Exhibition, Chrysler 
Museum, Norfolk, Virginia, April 1976. 

Individual exhibition, Washington Inter¬ 
national Art Fair, May 1976. 


If I could say it then I wouldn’t have to 
paint it. 

Everything is true in a different sense — 
TS Eliot 

I like among other things: Heisenberg’s 
theory of indeterminacy because it proves 
the certainty of uncertainty; Oriental art; 
Medieval and Renaissance illuminated manu¬ 
scripts; Gothic and Early Renaissance altar- 
pieces, especially annunciations; Fra Fillipo 
Lippi, Botticelli, Zurbaran, Mondrian, Roth¬ 
ko, Giotto, Rouault, Truitt, Martin, Van 
Gogh, Giacometti’s paintings, Newman, 
McLaughlin, Tony Smith, Miro’s 1920s stuff 
and more recent stuff, Kandinsky, Pat Steir, 
Robert Smithson, etc. 

Silent, reverent, mystical 
Gesture, geometry and gush 

I try to clean away inhibiting influences in 
order to see more clearly. 

It is better, no matter what the cost, to 
be more conscious than less conscious— 
Teilhard de Chardin 


Jane Livingston: Were you into art 

when you were a kid? 

Jane Dow: i always drew, always did that 
kind of thing. My little girl friends and I had 
a drawing club. Each week or however often 
we met, we’d assign ourselves a certain num¬ 
ber of drawings on a certain subject. I had 
art lessons when I has in the third grade. But 
I was a failure on the piano. 

JL: You had private art lessons? That’s very en¬ 
lightened. I was a failure at piano too, but I 
stuck with it for fifteen years. 

JD: Just one year for me. I played the flute when 
I was in high school. It was always back and 
forth, whether I should be in the band or be 
in art classes. 

JL: Did you stick with one art teacher? Or was 
that when you were really little? 

JD: 1 was in third or fourth grade; I had lessons 
for about a year, I think. My teacher was in¬ 
volved with public schools somehow. Her 
name was Mrs. Marcou. She lived in Park- 
fairfax; she may still. 

JL: Well, then, what about high school? Were 
you happy, did you have a good time, were 
you a loner or what did you do and what did 
you like, and so forth, in two words. 

JD: Oh, I hated it; I was miserable. Adolescence 
is a terrible terrible time. I always did feel like 
something of an outsider. I went to private 
school through fifth grade, then transferred 
abruptly to public school. I think that sudden 
break could account for my feeling of differ¬ 
ence. 
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What about college? Where did you go? 

I went to Purdue in Indiana. I majored in in¬ 
terior design, not art. That was a pragmatic 
compromise. 

Why Purdue? 

Oh, they accepted me first. 

Were you happy in college at all? 

It varied. College was something that one just 
did. After high school you go to college. I cer¬ 
tainly didn’t learn in college. If I went back 
to school now I would learn so much more. 
I was only there because I was supposed to 
be. 

<JL: Did you study art? Did you have any influ¬ 
ences there? Were there any good teachers 
there, anyone special? 

JD: My painting teacher, Tony Vevers, was spe¬ 
cial and is still a friend. But the negative in¬ 
fluences seem to have left more of an 
impression on me —kind of perverse. 

I was there from ’63 to ’67, and I remem¬ 
ber being told by teachers, or was it by a boy¬ 
friend, “Don’t bother to spend money on 
good brushes, because you’ll never paint 
again after you get out of college.” This was 
because I was a woman. When I was casting 
about for what to do after school, I thought 
I might be able to teach. I was told, “Oh, it’s 
hard for women to get jobs as teachers.” It 
was all said so matter-of-factly. This is what 
I was being told about ten years ago. 


JL: It all broke in just about ’68, really, didn’t it? 

JD: Yes. Once I got out of school I started think¬ 
ing, “This isn’t right.” It had bothered me at 
the time, but there was nothing to support 
my feeling that they weren’t right. I didn’t 
like it, but I really didn’t know. 

My interior design teacher, Dick Rankin, 
thought I was talented but not working up 
to my capacity. I think he realized design 
wasn’t for me but he warned me against 
teaching as being sapping. I circled painting 
for a long time. 

JL: When you were painting in college, what kind 
of paintings were you making? 

JD: I didn’t paint. 1 was afraid to paint until I was 
a senior. I was in awe of painting; scared to 
death of it. When I finally did paint it was 
representational. In one or two of those old 
paintings I can see hints of the forms emerg¬ 
ing that I am still working with. 

JL: Have you kept them? Do you hate them, can 
you look at them at all? 

JD: I can’t have them around, but I’m fond of a 
couple of them. I can’t look at them for long. 
I did one good painting, or one painting 
which showed that I could paint. And then I 
got out of college and came home. So here I 
am at home and I’m supposed to do some¬ 
thing. I didn’t know what I could do and I 
muddled around and somehow got hired by 
the AAA, which isn’t there [17th Street & 
G] anymore. I was hired as a commercial art¬ 
ist, I think because of my legs. I wore short 
skirts at the time. I barely knew the first thing 
about commercial art. I used to come down 
here to the Corcoran on my lunch hour. I 
looked at all the shows and bought books 
and reproductions in the shop. I ate lunch 
and sketched in the park across the street. 
My favorite show then was the one with Tony 
Smith’s “Smoke.” That is my all-time favorite 
sculpture. 

JL: Did you continue to paint then, or did you 
stop for a while? 

cJl): Essentially, I stopped although I drew sporad¬ 
ically. I only made the decision that I was go¬ 
ing to be a painter six or seven years ago. 
That’s been everything there is since then. 

cXL: A conscious decision? 

JD: Yes, I had evaded painting until then. When 
1 was in college 1 had tried everything: graph¬ 
ics, ceramics, sculpture, jewelry. So while I 
was at the AAA I took up ceramics again. 

JL: Do you still make ceramics? 

JD: No, not in six years or so. I was no good. I 
think that there is a correlation between pi¬ 
anos, flutes, typing and ceramics. I can’t do 
any of them, but I appreciate them. 
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JL: Definitely. We certainly agree on that. Tell 
me about your decision to become a painter. 

JD: It came shortly after I got married. I was dab' 
bling unhappily in ceramics, doing a little 
photography and some drawing. 1 had gone 
to George Washington University in Art Ed 
where the most important thing I had learned 
was that I didn’t want to teach teenagers. 
Finally Eddie said, “So you want to be a paint- 
er? Be a painter!” I said, “Oh, yeah? You mean 
I really can?!” It sounds idiotic, but it was 
something like that. I seemed to have needed 
that “Okay, so do it” before I could free my¬ 
self to concentrate on what I wanted most to 
do. I still felt unworthy. I used to get up every 
morning and say to myself, “I’m an artist,” 
in order to convince myself. I’d walk down 
the street, see my reflection in a window and 
say “That’s an artist.” After a while I believed 
it. I stopped circling. 

JL: Did you go back to art school then? 

JL: No, not for a while. When I became “an art¬ 
ist” I realized how ignorant I was, how un¬ 
qualified. So I set out to educate myself. I 
became immersed in art. I started going to 
the library and reading everything I could. 
I looked at all the art I could. I went up to the 
Baltimore Museum and to NYC. I studied 
reproductions. And I just started to paint. It 
was a period of total immersion and absorp¬ 
tion. I was groping and searching. 

JL: Well, why did you go to the Corcoran then? 

JL: Because I was stuck. I had to take drastic 
measures, which is what I considered more 
school to be, because I was banging my head 
against a wall. I forced myself kicking and 
screaming into a night painting class with Bob 
Stackhouse. Also, I felt estranged from most 
of the people I knew. I wanted to get to know 
at least a couple of other artists. I only knew 
one then. So, there were these two specific 
reasons for taking a class. 

But it was a tough decision to make. 
When I came to the Corcoran, I already con¬ 
sidered myself an artist, not a student. I could 
not have opinions imposed on me. And hap¬ 
pily, Bob’s class turned out to be just the right 
thing at the right time. He gave us exercises 
in basic types of paint handling. They got me 
going again. 

JL: Who else at the Corcoran did you get to know 
well? 

JD: Well, Bob, of course and Gene Davis. Gene 
has been tremendously encouraging to me; 
it’s meant a lot. And, oh, a handful of oth¬ 
ers—Alice Robinson, for instance. I have 
always admired her low-keyed persistence. 
She had a lovely piece in the last area show. 


JL: In college had you gone to museums a lot and 
looked at art and read about art? 

JL: Not much. I was very naive. When someone 
showed me a book on art, Heinrich Wolfflin’s 
Principles of Art History, I said, “Oh, they 
write books about art?!” Very naive. There 
were a couple of field trips to the Chicago Art 
Institute. I was impressed by everything in 
those days. One gigantic Matisse show really 
knocked me out. It had at least one of his 
beautiful dance paintings; I can still see it 
hanging on the wall. I remember at least one 
show my mother took me to at the National 
Gallery of Van Gogh’s sunflowers. That was 
a long time ago; fifteen years perhaps. 

JL: But you did not have any particularly self- 
conscious interest in art or sort of go to New 
York or go through all that? 

JL: No. I never did. I never even knew it all ex¬ 
isted until six or seven years ago. Artists were 
mythical like Rembrandt or Matisse; not real 
people. 

JL: When you started to paint after college did 
you begin representationally or did you draw 
from the figure or did you get right into work¬ 
ing abstractly? 

JL: At first I worked representationally but I was 
consciously working toward abstraction. I de¬ 
signed problems to get me there. I was look¬ 
ing at Avery at the time; I liked his jigsaw 
puzzle flatness. The jump between non- 
objective and representational, the compre¬ 
hending of it, was like the jump I made to 
understand for the first time “x”, the un¬ 
known, in algebra. Suddenly this totally in¬ 
comprehensible concept became crystal clear 
and I wondered why I hadn’t understood 
sooner...like a light bulb going on. There has 
never been any question since. 

JL: I have been thinking about all these five art¬ 
ists and I find that one thing you all have in 
common is a certain willful isolation. It oc¬ 
curs to me that maybe with all of you, the one 
thing that you do deeply share is that art is 
a way of coping with life and existence and in 
the case of Alex or in the case of Dan it’s like 
a wave of activity which is very much about 
inner dialogue and about learning something 
about oneself. In your notes there’s a sen¬ 
tence: you said, “If I could say it, then I 
wouldn’t have to paint it.” 

JL: Yes, I used to have arguments with people 
who wanted me to explain my work or talk 
about what I was doing. I’m not able to. There 
is no correspondence; it’s a different lan¬ 
guage. 
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Jane M. Dow, Painting #17-73, 1973 


cHrf Nowadays, do you talk about art with any of 
your friends? 

JD: Not in general. But I have two close friends, 
Mike Mitchell [photographer], and Maren 
Bernardin [painter], who are very important 
to me. I’ve known both of them for five years 
or more. I share a commonality with both of 
them, a similar spirit or philosophy although 
it isn’t obvious from our work. Art is the cen- 
ter of both friendships. We talk about our 
ideas, what we read, what we think about. 
We sustain each other. Maren was a role 
model for me. Mike and I sit around smoking 
our cigars, alienating our spouses. 

<JL: I want to describe something to you which I 
think I already expressed. I thought a lot 
about this because it was a startling and 
unique experience. When I first visited you, 

I honestly felt immediately, not half-a-second, 
but a half-hour after being in the room with 
some of your paintings, that there was no 
question in my mind about how I felt about 
them. I didn’t, in other words, give myself 
room as I usually have to do, by going away 
and thinking about them for a couple of days 
or a couple of weeks and coming back and 
then seeing how the stuff sat with me. If I’m 
enthusiastic, I usually don’t open my mouth 
because I’m not sure I’ll feel the same way 
in a few days. Other times, the opposite hap¬ 
pens, because something kind of initially 
leaves me cold and then just stays with me 
and I may not like it but I can’t ignore it. In 
your case I felt very much that the experi¬ 
ence was of a kind of completion and whole¬ 
ness and rightness and balance and lack of 
tension or problematicalness and yet great 
depth and great endurance. I was so sure of 


my instincts and my responses that I had no 
equivocation about saying to you how I felt. 
And I’ve never had quite this feeling before, 
honestly. I was interested in this regard to 
read your comments about your own fear of 
extremes and your own reluctance to be dog¬ 
matic and fanatical, and also your fascination 
with paradox. 

JD: I heard what you said, but I’m not sure what 
your question was. 

tTLil Okay. Well the thing is...it seems that the very 
thing that I felt about the painting was a sense 
of measuredness. It’s almost a Greek ideal. 
It’s a canonical feeling I get. It’s a sense of per¬ 
fect proportion. It’s a sense of hard-won, 
almost agonizing arrival at the right. And yet 
the first thing you leapt into when you started 
writing—you talked about opposites, con¬ 
flicts, contrast, contradiction. You said black, 
white, good, evil, sensuality, intellect, finite, 
infinite, one, many, implicit and explicit, and 
then you said there might be a third way, a 
sort of grey middle, and, in a sense I think that 
that’s a metaphor for that canonical feeling. 

JD: I don’t know. I still don’t know quite what to 
say to you in response to your question. You 
see, while I’m working, I don’t think about 
those things I’ve said to you. The process de¬ 
fies me actually. It’s a mystery. I look back 
after I’ve accomplished a painting that I like, 
and I say, “How did I do that?’’ If I could just 
figure that out. It always defies me. It is a 
horribly frustrating, and horribly anxious 
process, but it’s interesting. It’s fascinating. 

You know when you were at my studio 
there were two canvases that were sitting 
there, the one with that lovely grey...the oth¬ 
er with a white surface. They were waiting. 
And, well, I have this feeling that I’m going 
to wreck both of them, because they’ve been 
sitting around so long. I seem first to conceive 
an idea, to get intimations. Sometimes they 
will be strong enough to start a painting, and 
sometimes they won’t. But, if I do start a 
painting, I never just paint straight through. 
I’ll stop working and look at it. What I am 
trying to say is that the original impetus for 
a painting usually doesn’t carry through. I 
almost never do just what I thought...! don’t 
think that I have ever done exactly what I 
was thinking. With the grey painting, the one 
I expect I’m going to wreck, I have had prob¬ 
ably a hundred ideas of what to do with that. 
They are just growing, the permutations, and 
they expand and expand, and it drives me 
crazy. But I think there is a feeling of trying 
to find the right one. It’s obsessive. And 
somehow one idea finally propels me to put 
it down...You saw the painting at Mike’s. 
Just that line. I have no idea why I finally did 
it that way. I had many ideas, and finally one 
just felt right so I did it. 
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Jane M. Dow, Void I, 1974 
































Jane M. Dow, Painting #23-73, 1973 


JL: But, that doesn’t happen often. 

JD: No. I never know when they are going to 
work. And when they don’t, I throw them 
away. 

JL: I was going to ask. Do you destroy a lot of 
things? 

JD: Yes. I have five little ones just sitting there 
that I’m going to have to throw away. 

If one is wrong, I don’t think I’ve ever 
been able to save it. Mike Mitchell said some' 
thing one time. I don’t think I quite agree 
with it, but I feel something similar to it. He 
said the painting comes out and then in or' 
der for it to survive it has to prove itself. But 
I’m not quite that severe —I don’t feel a paint' 
ing has to prove itself. It’s more like either 
the painting is just okay, right there, or it’s not. 

JL: Did we see everything, most of your work? 

JD: All but two or three...and I have these draw' 
ings that I did about a month ago which you 
haven’t seen that have me very scared. It’s 
not a bad scare, but they’re quite...they’re dif' 
ferent. Eddie thinks they’re violent. It never 
occurred to me that they were violent, but 
they’re all lines in action. It’s almost as though 
they are the other side of the coin. I don’t 
know what’s going to happen, but things will 
come out. However my predominant ideas 
are still going this other way. So who knows. 
It’s like cooking. It’s kind of like gestating or 
cooking. Things just sit there and cook and 
then they will come out. 


JL: What about the unfinished grey painting? 
The one that’s simply a beautiful unmarked 
surface? Is it conceivable that you could leave 
it alone and it could be something? 

JD: No, it has got to have something else done to 
it. I agree entirely that that is the most gor' 
geous grey, and that is what scares me. I 
ruined a beautiful alizarin one this past year. 
But, no, I can’t leave it alone. There’s no 
question about it. 

JL: It’s not finished and that’s that. 

JD: Well, for one thing, color isn’t my subject. 
But who knows what will happen later. But 
right now there’s got to be something else 
there. It wouldn’t be true. That’s what I’m 
talking about...That painting wouldn’t be 
true, it wouldn’t be honest left as is. 

JL: There’s another unusual thing about you and 
your painting. I think it’s not all that unusual 
for artists to say they have a hard time part- 
ing with their work. But you really hang on 
to things. 

JD: I was thinking about that the other day, try- 
ing to understand why it is that I like having 
them around so much. It’s been suggested to 
me that I’m insecure, that I think I won’t do 
any more. And I suppose, that could be part 
of it. But, I look at them, and...I looked at 
one the other day. The one with the two 
graphic areas coming down the sides. And I 
all of a sudden went Ahh! It just transported 
me. My work takes me away, when it’s good. 
I thought, “How could I get along if I could 
never see it again?’’ 

JL: Your things are so damn satisfying. It’s true, 
they are very complete. Kind of unitary ex- 
periences. And I can see how it would be 
hard; I’m just curious. 

JD: I’m trying to understand this, and I never will 
completely. It has to do with the process of 
creativity. One way maybe of looking at it 
is that the unconscious, that vast thing, which 
is the unconscious, puts something out here 
in the objective world and my intellect or my 
ego tries to understand it, reabsorbing it from 
outside. As though the conscious part of me 
is trying to reabsorb something that’s come 
from the unknown, which is what the whole 
unconscious is. My work also inspires me, 
gives me ideas for other paintings. 

Frances Fralin: Well, what about the 

painting at Mike Mitchell’s for instance. 
Doesn’t it give you pleasure to think it’s there, 
and that he’s your friend and he’ll see it? 

JD: No. (Laughter) Not really, I want to have it 
at my house. 
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JL: You know, I must say, two names on your 
list of artists that you like just jump out at 
me. I’m amazed that you feel an affinity for 
them. One is Rouault. 

JD: I expected that you might ask me that. I think 
it’s his colors. They’re gem-like. His reds are 
like jewels. I don’t particularly respond to his 
figures. There’s something there, though, 
something deep, brooding...but the reds 
really get me. And the black. I like all of the 
black. 

JL: Pat Steir startled me too. 

JD: I really do like her stuff but I’m not sure why. 
For one thing I have an obsession with record¬ 
ing; writing things down. I keep notebooks, 
journals, sketchbooks, files and such. Her 
paintings are something like that. They’re 
kind of a recording, a diary of an experience. 
I think there’s something of that in me. One 
is able almost to enter her mind, to experi¬ 
ence her working. A couple of years ago she 
showed several large black ones at the Cor¬ 
coran. They were particularly moving for me 
because they were such naked cries of an¬ 
guish. 

JL: You didn’t by any chance see the last show 
of Jasper Johns at Castelli? 

JD: No, I saw the magazine reproductions. 

JL: Does he interest you at all, Jasper? 

JD: Just his marks. The marks. I saw some of his 
drawings at the Guggenheim, just two months 
ago. They were by themselves in one of the 
bays. Those marks! I decided his drawings 
looked like little black icons. They were just 
beautiful. 

JL: That’s the nature of his new paintings. 

JD: The marks? 

JL: On a monumental scale. 

JD: I wish I had seen them! 

JL: Incredible. Ah! 

JD: Well, that’s what I like about his flag paint¬ 
ings. It’s those marks that get me, not the 
subject matter. 

JL: What about Robert Smithson? His name is 
here, too. What is it in Smithson, in particu¬ 
lar? 

JD: I suppose it’s the content. I love that piece 
of his in the sculpture show at the National 
Collection with its mirrors and rocks. I could 
make one in my living room. And the Spiral 
Jetty. It’s the sense of the work, a feeling per¬ 
haps of infinity. That rock piece has so much: 
the jagged stones, the reflective mirrors and 
the hard edges on the soft rug. The contrasts 
and repetitions going on and on forever. 

JL: Other names you mention here are Newman, 
McLaughlin, Tony Smith, Miro’s 1920’s stuff, 
Kandinsky. 

JD: I’m sure there are lots more. 



Jane M. Dow, Painting #20-73, 1973 


JL: You know one thing I like about you. Some¬ 
thing that gets a little tiresome is the phenom¬ 
enon of artists only having interest in the work 
they are working on now, and not being will¬ 
ing to talk about their earlier work. You can 
relate to all your work. Do you have any all- 
time favorites of your own paintings? 

JD: I don’t think so. Off-hand 1 can’t say that I do. 

Jl«: Any other comments you want to make? 

JD: This past fall I came upon a quote from 
Aldous Huxley about drapery being some¬ 
how “a hieroglyph to the artist of pure be¬ 
ing.” I read that shortly after I had started 
doing studies of drapery. I was obsessed with 
drapery. It was something I went through, 
something I was learning and trying to under¬ 
stand. But when I read what Huxley had 
said about “pure being” I felt that that could 
account for my interest. I was studying 
drapery and drawing and had no idea why. 
It was just the drapery itself as an abstract 
thing. Artists for centuries have been making 
paintings full of draperies. I was only inter¬ 
ested in the drapery. 

JL: Was this last fall? 

JD: Yeah. I’ll have to show you. 

JL: Well, you had a couple of them tacked up 
when I was there. 

JD: That’s right. Those were really studies. I actu¬ 
ally tried to do some painting which sent me 
absolutely out of my mind. I can’t sit there 
and do stuff like that. The ones you saw had 
to do with kind of a gesture, and linear qual¬ 
ity. That appeals to me. I like annunciations 
too. I’ve noticed something about annuncia¬ 
tions—probably anybody who studies art his¬ 
tory knows this—but there apparently is a 
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convention of dividing them with the angel 
on one side and Mary on the other. The Frick 
has a beautiful Fra Fillipo Lippi which has 
one of those elaborate architectural frames. 
A column goes right down the middle divid- 
ing it in two. 

cJL: That is fascinating. Because you know if you 
were thinking in Baroque terms, the annum 
ciation would almost have to be the angel 
coming down on top of Mary or behind her 
or swallowing her up somehow. That’s one 
psychology of the event. But, it’s never like 
that, is it? 

JD: No, they are broken, separated. Sometimes 
they used perspective, a zoom back into space 
instead of architecture. There’s one in the 
Lehman collection at the Met by Gerard 
David, almost a grisaille. It has a gold frame 
separating it into halves; the angel is over 
here and Mary is over here. There obviously 
was a convention, so there’s undoubtedly a 
reason for it—dividing sacred and profane 
perhaps. 

JD: You’re pretty interested in symmetry, aren’t 
you? I mean the... 

JD: Apparently! 

JD: It’s apparent. 

JD: Apparently I am. I think that’s why I like that 
quote of de Kooning’s, “I put it in the middle 
because there’s no reason to put it anywhere 
else.” It feels better. 

JL: Are you interested in Zen or Oriental art in 
general? 

JD: Oh, yes. One of the wonderful things about 
the Oriental brushwork is its ability to say so 
much with so little. They can put the world 
in a brush stroke. Matisse achieved some of 
that in his drawings; he could just do a hip 
with a single smooth short twist. The line 
would get a little thicker and...why do more 
when you can do it with less? 

JD: Do you tend ever to get seduced by just sheer 
voluptuousness and opulence in painting? 
Like say Islamic art or miniature painting? 
Are you interested in Indian miniatures at 
all? 

JD: Not yet. But I don’t ever rule anything out. 
But I just thought of something else when 
you talked about opulence. That Russian 
show at the National Gallery last fall. There 
was this Dutch painting by Heda. It was in a 
genre called monochromatic still life, and it 
just shimmered. It had lemon peels and wine 
glasses. The tablecloth was obviously linen 
and silk — so-o voluptuous and sensual, all 
grey and white and shimmering with the 
lemon peels and the glasses 


JD: How about Vermeer? 

JD: Oh yes, he’s lovely. But I’ve never spent all 
that much time looking at him. I go to a mu- 
seum and find one good painting and that’s 
enough. I get overwhelmed, stuffed. I get 
over saturated, sated. 

JIi: I always try to look at everything, and that’s 
a mistake, and I’ll never learn. That’s the 
nice thing about the Frick. I know just what 
I want to see, so I go and look just at Vermeer 
or Bellini, or whatever. I confess I watch 
Bronzino, that gorgeous obscene Bronzino. 

JD: I was looking at the Anne Truitt white paint- 
ing at the Corcoran recently, and I was all 
excited. I was thinking “Boy, is that really 
great.” That thing with the white shape you 
can hardly see...and then I became aware 
that I was looking at the frame, one of those 
standard gold and black ones. It bothered 
me. I decided that maybe the frame shouldn’t 
be there. I was looking at the frame almost 
as a relief from maybe the difficulty of look¬ 
ing at the painting. If the frame weren’t there, 
I wouldn’t be able to escape from the image. 
It made me wonder about putting frames on 
some paintings, as opposed to the artist paint¬ 
ing frames on, or making frames for paintings 
as with John Marin for instance. 

It’s Anne Truitt’s sculpture that I really 
like best. I came on her show at the Whitney 
completely unawares. I didn’t expect it and 
I walked in —it was like walking into a cathe¬ 
dral, all those black things with the red on 
them. Her black and red things always get 
me. I call the red on those “ecclesiastical red” 
because it looks like the red I’ve seen on some 
cleric’s robes. 

JD: You said in writing some interesting things 
about the relativeness of reality. 

JD: I’ve got something cryptic here in my notes. 
Let’s see if I can make it coherent. I think 
reality, ultimate reality is multifaceted; that 
each individual is able to perceive only to 
the extent of his capacity. This has something 
to do with dogma again and fear of new ideas. 
It is also the reason why one person’s work 
may not mean a thing to someone else. Reali¬ 
ty is something that we can never objectify 
because we’re part of it. We can’t separate 
from ourselves finally no matter how hard 
we try. The intellectualization process is tak¬ 
ing something and objectifying it so it can be 
held away from us and studied. We can’t do 
that with reality so we can never totally grasp 
or understand it...I’m sort of rambling on... 

And then there are those unexpected 
drawings I did the other day. 

JD: Just when you don’t need it life becomes 
complicated. 

JD: That’s right. There you are. Just as soon as 
things seem to maybe be settled, they start 
moving again, and thank goodness because 
if they didn’t then we’d all stagnate. 
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Born Washington, Pennsylvania, 1946. 
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son College Arts Festival, by Gordon 
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B.A., English, Washington and Jefferson 
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Drafted into the United States Army, 1968; 
discharged, 1970. 

Participated in the 59th Michigan Artists 
Exhibition, Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, 
Michigan, November 1972 to January 1973. 


Jane Livingston: We’ve talked a lot 

about your particular interest in color and 
how it’s different from how other painters 
approach color. 

David Headley: It’s only been in the past 
several months that I’ve begun to understand 
my affection for value gradation in terms of 
an emotional change that took place in me, a 
natural emotional maturity that happens after 
you’re out of college. You’d been a young 
person before, you go through Vietnam as 
I did or something like that, and you come 
out on the other side, in most cases. Ninety 
per cent of people would come out with a 
different viewpoint. So recently I’ve begun to 
think that my stress on value gradation was 
nothing more than a very simplistic expres¬ 
sion of an increased understanding of things. 
I associate increased understanding with see¬ 
ing that it’s a many sided issue. For me, break¬ 
ing color down into many increments, into 
shades, became a means of getting inside a 
situation, rather than contrasting viewpoints, 
interacting color. 
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JL: ...that sort of push-pull thing. You really were 
kind of by-passing the ’50s and ’60s starting 
point for most artists, which is tension on the 
surface. But that didn’t particularly interest 
you. 

DH: Not by 1970. My early work did have those 
aspects but it was extremely intuitive. 1 didn’t 
know what I was doing. I had had no art his¬ 
tory education at this point so I was just do¬ 
ing painting that perhaps looked like 
something I had seen, and there the color is 
interactive. That sort of thing went on until 
I limited myself to black and white in 1965 
and 1966, and used no color at all; 1 just com¬ 
posed, broke the painting up. 

JL: I don’t quite see the correlation between 
breaking down color in terms of value and 
an emotional breakthrough. 

DH: I’ve just come to think this in the past six 
months or so. I think it actually began on the 
plane flight back from Vietnam over the Pa¬ 
cific; thinking about where I wanted to begin. 
It was during that flight that I decided that 
I wanted to begin working on value, breaking 
color down into values, and at that time I 
didn’t know what sort of system I would put 
it in, what the drawing would be. But I 
wanted to approach color from that direction. 

JL: Okay, let’s go on then with the development. 
You were doing paintings that had horizontal 
rectangles in color. 

DH: I did paintings of the bars of color November, 
1970 through March, 1971. They got larger 
and larger and the colors got more and more 
numerous on the canvases. Then 1 began 
taking the image of the Sears color chip. I 
literally got the image of the Sears color chips 
and organized them together in the rack so I 
became a figurative painter again, which 
made me unhappy, but there was nothing I 
could do about it. That seemed to be the only 
way to organize color. I’ve looked at a couple 
of books on ornamentation, and I think the 
design on the top of that color rack is called 
a diaper pattern. You find it in grillwork; it’s 
overlapping circles. 

JL: These are in latex? 

DH: This is all latex, yes. Remind me to tell you 
the story of how a couple of years later I be¬ 
gan working with acrylic as opposed to latex. 
We went to Europe that summer, my first trip 
to Europe. 

JL: You and Diane. You were married at this 
point, right? 

DH: Yes. Because she was an art historian, I got a 
real art education as far as European things 
are concerned. The painting that I was really 
struck with on that trip was Duccio’s Maesta 
in Siena. It was the opulence of the painting 
that hit me, as opposed to reproductions of 
paintings of that period which I’d always felt 


looked very bland, certainly not anything that 
you’d describe as opulent or gemlike. That 
effect hit me and it became something that I 
wanted to work towards, to get my paintings 
to have that opulence. So then we moved to 
Ann Arbor, Michigan in the fall and I began 
doing the color bar paintings again, going 
back to the most basic level. The reason that 
I began working with the rectangles again and 
didn’t use the circles on the top, which I now 
see as a mistake, was because I was using 
images that were large and I wanted to try to 
do smaller paintings. It didn’t occur to me to 
make the circles smaller. I wanted to get lots 
of colors on the paintings so I went back to 
doing the rectangles because I could get more 
color on the canvas that way. I did those then 
from September of ’71 until February of ’73. 

In October of ’71 we had a kind of finan¬ 
cial crisis. So I looked in the want ads for a 
job and went through an agency and all that. 
Filled out the form and they put it in the 
waste basket, since an English Major could 
do nothing in Ann Arbor, Michigan. So back 
to the want ads and I found a job in a paint 
store. Little did I know at the time that it was 
the paint store in Ann Arbor in terms of cus¬ 
tom tinted paint—that it’s their special exper¬ 
tise. And so I got a thorough schooling in 
custom tinting; I was awash in color chips. I 
began to feel, behind the counter with all the 
color chips surrounding me on the display 
cases, that it was slowly sinking into me what 
color could be. Before, I had only approached 
it from a trial and error view-point. I was try¬ 
ing to do something and I didn’t quite know 
what it was. I’d try a little bit and it wouldn’t 
work and I would back off. But there you 
have no choice. Someone brings in a can and 
says, “You didn’t mix the right color, I want 
more green.” So I was thrust into the posi¬ 
tion, because I didn’t want the boss to get 
mad, where I had to get it right, I had to learn 
just what color to put in to make it do such 
and thus. I did that for three months, from 
7:30 in the morning ’til 5:30 at night. I was 
so bushed at the end of the day and disgusted 
by paint, because of haggling with the ladies 
over the color of the bathroom, that I stopped 
painting in the evenings. I tried but I couldn’t 
paint. So I quit the job in February and went 
back to painting fulltime, but with the new 
knowledge that had sunk into me amongst 
the paint chips. Those things really provided 
for me the mental construct that I needed to 
begin pushing the thing as far as I could, to 
begin pushing the internal development of 
color as opposed to the external use of color. 
I see everyone virtually using color as... 
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JL: Toward another end... 

DH: Yes, but I think too much emphasis in paint¬ 
ing has been on color as the end. It’s two dif¬ 
ferent problems perhaps that we’re talking 
about. It’s just semantics that get confusing. 
But let me explain the first thing. By using 
color you’re using a particular red, blue, 
green, in a particular place for a particular 
purpose, so in that sense, people use color 
to mi a space. I would say that is just using 
color for another end. What I wanted to do 
was to have a development within color it¬ 
self and then use that development toward 
another end. It’s a very hard thing to explain. 

JL: What you’re saying is that you’re really not so 
much interested in the relationship of one 
color, one hue to another, as in the subtle re¬ 
lationships of value. In other words you’re 
not mixing different or new colors but re¬ 
fining what’s been done, vastly, in one huge 
step. Is that what you’re trying to say? 

DH: Okay, I guess, yeah. 

<JL: I don’t think you can say that’s different, 
basically, than what other artists are doing. 

DH: You raised that question when you were at 
the studio, and it’s something that I’ve been 
trying to figure out ever since, how to explain 
the difference in kind, and I haven’t figured 
out how to explain it yet. That’s why I brought 
some stuff to show and talk about in terms of 
the mechanics of the thing. If I haven’t estab¬ 
lished a difference in kind yet, it’s simply be¬ 
cause my thinking hasn’t gone the whole way 
yet. I think there can be a difference in kind. 
Let me back off for a second, here, and take 
out something to explain what it is that I’m 
trying to get at. 

JL: It is kind of critical, actually, and it’s fasci¬ 
nating. 

DH: It’s very critical unfortunately. Let’s start with 
this example. This is, as you’ll recall from the 
studio, the situation: There are a number 
of steps between mixing the paint and putting 
it on. This is one stage and this is the hue 
gradation stage. These are all of the hues on 
a particular painting. 

JL: This is a piece of graph paper with filled-in 
colored squares. 

DH: This is a little study of the painting that I’m 
using to correspond with what I’m trying to 
explain here. What I do is to begin with the 
center row here. You can see light pencil 
numbers under here. I mix up these basic 
colors, which in this case would be thirty-one 
cups of paint. As you see, it progresses 
through values and hues of green, turning to 
purple, then to black, then to blue, etc. Grada¬ 
tion both in value and hue. Then from that 
basic row I mix the cup down in two direc¬ 
tions toward two different hues. So the color 
is expanded vertically along two axes. That’s 
the mental construct; it took two or three 
years to begin to understand how it works. 


JL: How do you determine this row? 

DH: The base line? By trial and error. I set out 
thirty-one cups on the floor and begin with 
the basic white tint base to make the pastels, 
then begin adding hue, trying to get proper 
gradation. This is essentially what I am doing 
now in a somewhat more sophisticated way, 
but this one example here is the only mental 
set that existed for the color chip paintings. 

That was the notion of using two systems. 
But once I hit on the drawing of a convex/ 
concave shape all over the surface, for the 
first time I had the ability to get twice as much 
color into the painting as I had before. That 
simple notion was one that I began to first 
experience with the Duccio and thought 
about for two years and was unable to do until 
February, 1973. So I mix up two systems in¬ 
dependent of each other. This system was 
put on with the base colors being mixed from 
horizontal axes. And in each of the paintings 
of this type, what I call the Shetland paint¬ 
ings, I put them on in a different system. 

JL: Then the main factor in determining the indi¬ 
viduality of each painting was the axis on 
which you began? 

DH: I wasn’t doing just a serial type thing or re¬ 
peating the same thing. It was an arbitrary 
system of getting differentiation. 

JL: The other thing of course in the paintings 
which makes them immediately more com¬ 
plex than the diagrams is that rather than 
working with squares you’re working with 
squares within squares. Each basic unit is 
comprised of four units. 

DH: Right . This system here is just the hues. When 
I get to the painting I break it down into four 
values of each hue. That became the area 
where I began to feel a sense of individuality 
with the color and with the drawing. 

JL: At this point —what kind of paint were you 
working with? 

DH: Latex, and I began using the various tint 
bases. I was able to achieve gradation with 
this latex system because you have four basic 
tint bases. It is easy to get pastels; it is easy to 
get deep colors on a graduated system —be¬ 
cause of the gradation of titanium. 

JL: What does titanium do? Is it sort of a binding 
agent? 

DH: No, no. Titanium dioxide is the white. With 
latex, you put the tinting colorant into a base, 
mostly acrylic emulsion and very large 
amounts of water. That isn’t the case with the 
acrylic polymer emulsion that is formulated 
for artists’ colors. I had established this sys¬ 
tem and worked it out originally with latex 
and had it all tacked down in painting. It was 
the most subtle thing I had done to date. I 
had really honed in on the value and gotten... 
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JL: Let’s get ourselves chronologically oriented. 

DH: In February 74 Lenny Bocour came out to 
visit us in Ann Arbor. Lenny is a paint manu¬ 
facturer. It was the first time that he had been 
to my studio. When he found out that my 
paintings were done in latex he nearly had a 
coronary. He said that such subtlety will be 
lost with latex in five or ten years. It will fade 
— it will be gone —everything will be lost. 
There is no permanency. The tinting dye in 
latex as compared with artist’s pigment is very 
cheap and that is why they use it commer¬ 
cially. So he finally persuaded me. I was a 
very unwilling ear for his proposition. But 
he said, “Try it, try to do what you are doing. 
Don’t be lazy! Go ahead and try to do it in 
acrylics.’’ So, I did. 

JL: What about oil? 

DH: Oil is out of the question because of the messi¬ 
ness involved. Also, what I am doing would 
not be possible with oil paint. It would be 
too aggravating and frustrating. 

JL: Why did he say, “Don’t be lazy?” 

DH: Because of the easiness of the system with 
latex, with the tint bases, with the dyes. It 
was going to be a hard thing to reproduce 
in his Aquatec. I tried to talk him into making 
tint bases and he wouldn’t hear of it. So I 
began doing the thing with Aquatec and the 
first couple of paintings went very roughly; 
I didn’t have the subtlety I wanted. Even¬ 
tually I came around to being able to do it 
again in Aquatec. 

JL: Do other artists use latex? 

DH: Lots of artists have used latex. 

JL: I guess they have. It is just not as common. 
Most are aware of the impermanence of it. 
What other options are there besides acrylic, 
latex, tempera and oil? 

DH: There is one glaring exception which is per¬ 
haps the most versatile and least used paint 
there is, and that is Bocour’s Magna. 

JX«: Why isn’t it used? 

DH: I have no idea. It is an acrylic resin as opposed 
to acrylic emulsion, which means that it is 
thinned with turpentine. It is oil compatible. 

<JL: Have you used it? 

DH: Yes. I use it in portions of the paintings that 
will be in this show. 

JL: What determines which paint you use? 

DH: It depends on the type of figuration. If I want 
to pour paint I use Magna. You simply can¬ 
not pour emulsion and get the effect that I 
would be interested in. Most stain painting 
of anyone you can think of has been done 
with emulsion. 


JL: But you don’t like that effect. 

DH: No, it is a different problem than what I am 
involved in. The latex paintings were stained 
because I had to put water in—otherwise they 
couldn’t have been rolled and stored. They 
would have broken. When I began using 
Aquatec, I used vast amounts of medium 
with it so that the technical description of the 
way the paint works on these paintings would 
be that it is glazing raw cotton canvas as op¬ 
posed to staining it. Emulsion stays absolutely 
on the surface—does not sink in. Magna resin 
goes right through the canvas upon contact. 
The effect that I get with the glazing of the 
Aquatec emulsion is of a lot of white—be¬ 
cause it is so transparent. Because there is so 
little pigment in the medium, the white can¬ 
vas shows through from behind the colors 
and they are very vibrant. But I am not will¬ 
ing to put myself behind one thing or the 
other. I have consciously tried to graduate 
from a glaze at the center with very little pig¬ 
ment and lots of gloss, to an outer edge where 
paint becomes flat and opaque. You could 
think of it as an adaptation of a watercolor 
technique to Aquatec and canvas. Even 
though there is no water involved at all. 

Let me finish this diagram. This shows 
the hues mixed together as they are posi¬ 
tioned on the canvas. These are the two sys¬ 
tems intermeshed. I can only describe it as 
an internal experience rather than seeing the 
logical progression of the hues. You simply 
do not perceive the logicality. 

JL: I guess what you mean is that when you look 
at that you immediately get involved with 
complex color relationships rather than get¬ 
ting involved with the dynamics of forms 
against each other—or the dynamic indeed 
of the whole thing against the wall. Is that 
what you mean by internal experience? 

DH: Yes. I think so. 

JL: But in a sense, David, every painting is an 
internal experience if you want to see it that 
way. We’re back to the beginning. 

DH: Then it is my words that aren’t describing the 
feelings that I am able to experience with my 
paintings. Let me try to describe this thing. 
When I look at a painting which is based on 
internal relationships—let’s use someone that 
I am afraid of looking like, Vasarely. The de¬ 
scription of his work and mine would be the 
same —as a general physical description... 
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JL: ...If you were to start with your work on the 
upper left hand side and say, “Here’s a red, 
and then beside it is a green and then beside 
it a blue.” Is that what you are talking about? 

DH: Yes. That sort of thing would be essentially 
the same. And yet when I look at his paint' 
ings I see this thing relating to that thing, or 
I see the whole thing making a very neat, 
compact statement in terms of the relation' 
ship of colors. A typical Vasarely that I think 
about is one with dots on a black field. Let 
us say you have purple in the center and then 
concentrically as you progress outwards, each 
of the concentric rows of dots would change 
equally until you progressed out to the same 
color on all four sides. 

JL: Well, still, what you are saying is that com- 
pared to Vasarely you are only increasing the 
sophistication of it. You are only complicating 
it. 

DH: Yes, that could be so. But I am at a loss to de' 
scribe it. I’ve been thinking of it for the past 
four weeks and it’s been killing me not to be 
able to figure out how to explain that. 

JL: Well, the thing is, it is not as though I don’t 
know what you mean in a way. I am not chab 
lenging you. 

DH: I understand, you are trying to bring out the 
best in me! I just don’t yet see my way clear 
to explain that particular thing. 

Let me talk about another aspect. In good 
faith I started out on the right foot to explain 
and I have trouble following through on the 
notion. I’ll, explain a different sort of thing 
which is more obvious on the study here than 
it is on the painting, perhaps. When I scan 
the painting, I am conscious of two things: 
first local color—you are aware of the local 
relationships of colors. So you are aware that 
this is green and that it exists in certain re- 
lationships to the colors around it. Each color, 
no matter which one you would point to, 
would be the coloristic resultant of the four 
hues surrounding it. So if you take that 
orange, it is a result of this color and this 
color and this color. (You obviously can point 
to places where that doesn’t work and that 
is because of mistakes that I make, in mixing 
it.) 

JL: You blow progressions all the time, obviously. 
I mean you have to. I was being polite, but I 
was going to point that out to you sooner. 
But this certainly isn’t a scientifically water' 
tight endeavor. 

DH: No, and Vasarely is. 


JL: Okay. Well I’ll buy that and that is a differ' 
ence in kind. 

DH: I’ve seen a film where they show him doing 
painting and he’s got just shelves and shelves 
—cupboards of graduated colors and he uses 
them. He’ll plug them in. He’ll say, I am gO' 
ing to use this section of the shelf or that sec' 
tion of the shelf. And I just don’t work in that 
fashion. 

JL: And you don’t aspire to that, do you? 

DH: No. 

JL: Okay, okay. So long as we’ve got that straight. 

There are two main areas I want to ex- 
plore. First, I want to get off a little bit on 
Duccio. And I would also like to ask you for 
a few facts. It’s not Guiness Book of Records 
—what is that book I want to refer to...is it 
Ripleys? Yes — Ripley — I want to get to the 
Ripleyesque sort of things. Let us j ust be crass. 
Can you say, in your most elaborate syste- 
matic paintings, how many different hues 
actually exist on one surface? It’s “believe it 
or not” time. 

DH: Okay. That painting was thirteen units high 
in terms of hue, and thirty-one long. Because 
there are two systems intermeshed, the total 
number comes out to 3,224 colors on that 
painting. In Eigg there are 9,276 colors. 

JL: Now is that different hues or values? 

DH: That’s everything. In other words, divide by 
four and you get the number of hues. 

JL: Right. Okay. Let’s talk a little more generally. 
I want to talk about some spiritual and ex- 
alted and interesting things. When you talk 
about Duccio and the kind of thing you sud- 
denly saw that you thought was lacking in 
your work, was it a kind of elevated thing? 
What was your word? Decorativeness? Lyri' 
cism...? 

DH: I spent about a week in Florence and I spent 
the whole week in the first two rooms of the 
Uffizi, never got beyond that, because I was 
looking at the lyrical and linear quality of 
Simone Martini —and I guess as far as I got 
was the Gothic International stuff. But that 
quality is not quite what I was responding 
to in Duccio. It was really the total impact 
of the experience. To me it was absolutely... 
it was the most that I could derive from a 
painting. It was the most that a painting could 
be on every visual level. 
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<JL: Which was what? 

DH: ...I wasn’t struck by the drawing. It is very 
stiff, and the structure is very stiff, so I wasn’t 
struck by a sense of lyricism and drama. It 
was just engorged with riches, and naturally 
the connotation of majesty enhances it. So. 
Once we moved to Ann Arbor I wanted to 
do the most I could conceive of as a painting. 
I wanted to get as much into it as I could with 
my limited means, my limited knowhow in 
terms of color and drawing. I eventually came 
up with the Shetland paintings. 

<JL: Let me just say something in response to that. 
I had to think a lot for about a year about 
Matisse because I was doing some work on 
him. I came up with what I think is one of the 
most interesting paradoxes in Matisse, some- 
thing which has not been remarked, and so 
I sort of remarked it clumsily. One of the 
things about Matisse which is startling is the 
thinness of painted surface and the relative 
un-richness of the paint. I said that perhaps 
since the thirteenth and fourteenth century 
Italians there had not been any master who 
could make paintings which were at the same 
time so visibly wan, bland, dry, even austere, 
and also so monumentally, transcendentally 
decorative, in a spiritual way. Is this what 
you are talking about with your objectives? 

DH: Yes, very much so. 1 was always staining the 
latex to get an arid surface. It’s a desert, the 
surface—because you get all the fluff of the 
canvas sticking up there with the dry paint 
hanging on it. It is craggy. So when I did then 
switch to the Aquatec rather than mixing 
water with the paint I began mixing medium. 
The medium glazes the surface, as I said. The 
proper physical description of my paint on 
the surface is that it is glaze on cotton duck. 
Since I don’t want to fall exclusively into one 
thing, the thing that I do is that the base line 
row is almost pure glaze, very little pigment 
and lots and lots of medium. As I mix out 
toward the edges, the amount of pigment in¬ 
creases so in many cases by the time I get to 
the outside edge with a deep color the paint 
will once again be opaque. You’ll see no can¬ 
vas through it. And so the edges of the paint¬ 
ings are paint. At the center they are glazed. 
That produces two different effects. 

<JL: Okay. Let me go a little off the subject. It 
seemed to me that when I first visited you, on 
one wall there was a painting which was ob¬ 
viously a very radical, experimental depar¬ 
ture, in comparison not only to what was on 
the other wall but to the other things you 
were showing me. What I had been seeing 
were the Shetland paintings. And later you 
abandoned that painting. 


DH: I always work on two big canvases at the same 
time. In the early Shetland paintings the 
drawing was the same in both. In the later 
paintings I began changing the drawing as 
well. I call them the Shetlands because I as¬ 
signed them after the Shetland Islands, off 
the Northeast coast of Scotland. Then we got 
a National Geographic that had a map of the 
Inner Hebrides Islands, which are located 
west of Scotland. I moved on, then, to the 
paintings with drawing in them, assigning 
them titles based upon islands in the Inner 
Hebrides. I guess if I want to talk about why 
I did that...I did it because the Anglo-Saxons, 
in the art-world, anyway, are notorious for 
poor taste. And also I chose those titles per¬ 
haps because it had something to do with 
scotch. I don’t know, I don’t drink scotch, 
although I like to drink. 

JIj: Okay. Now, the painting which you aban¬ 
doned, which you were dissatisfied with, was 
very unschematic and impressionistic...what 
kind of words can I find. Anyway, then I 
think you came back, in the painting that I 
saw later, to a synthesis between that free ap¬ 
proach and the very geometric schematized 
thing. 

DH: Yes. You’ll have to come out and see the new 
one. It’s called Deep End. 

<JL: Sounds great already. In terms of the direc¬ 
tion that you seem to be taking toward further 
complication and episodic quality, do you 
have any comments? Do you want to talk 
about that? 

DH: That’s a whole different issue. Let me try to 
make a bridge. I started to diversify the draw¬ 
ing in that painting I abandoned, and I think 
I explained to you when we were in the stu¬ 
dio the first time that that was another two- 
year laborious process. Slaying the dragon of 
inertia and overcoming my basic disposition 
to remain secure and what not....If you have 
a good thing, stick with it, that sort of thing. 
It took two years to develop the Shetland 
things and God knows how many thousands 
of those same drawing shapes. The boredom 
of that got me to take the step, to start diver¬ 
sifying the drawing. I guess I got the drawing 
more diverse with the painting [Eigg] you first 
saw in the studio, in which there were twenty- 
two different drawn images from top to bot¬ 
tom. 
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<JL: Now when you say drawn, you mean vane- 
gated configurations of increments. 

DH: Yes. So what I began to do was make the 
drawing incremental as the color had been 
incremental. I kept everything very orderly 
until the painting called Island of Mull, the 
one with the stuff starting to break apart on 
the right ends. 

Okay. That one then became the first 
one where I got kinky about the drawing and 
then Jura has the episodic drawing around 
the border. At that point I guess I had reached 
the stage where things weren’t flowing and 
fitting together in a logical way and the paint' 
ing perhaps became more interesting to look 
at in terms of incident. 

JL: Does that scare you? 

DH: No. Because at the same time that in Jura I 
started to do that, I started working on the 
more intricate internal drawing with the geo- 
metric things. In other words, Jura has a 
three'color system in it instead of two as in 
the Shetlands. In Deep End I have a five- 
color system going on within the images and 
much more going on outside. I guess this past 
year has been a period of transition in terms 
of beginning to deal with more diverse prob' 
lems and trying to introduce more pictorial 
alternatives —plane, line... 

JL: Do you feel at this point that you have mas' 
tered your technical grasp of color to the point 
where it is automatic to you; where you worry 
much less about that than about other things?* 

DH: That’s right; I don’t have to think about that 
so much anymore. 

JL: See how you respond to this thought, David. 
The last time I went to see your painting I 
looked at the new one and I was a little bit 
upset—a little frustrated, or puzzled is the 
word. I had a sense of great disjunctiveness. 

I felt a sort of struggle of intention because 
there was so much going on. Your area was 
quite large and I kept trying to make for my- 
self a unified experience. I kept trying to put 
it together. This has been my training. This 
comes from an academic sort of notion which, 
if you went to school in the ’60s, you couldn’t 


help but have—the necessity of trying to in¬ 
tegrate the surface perceptually. Now let me 
go on to say that it is exactly comparable to 
the struggle that I still have sometimes with 
certain of the Morris Louis Unfurleds. And 
only with your painting and the Unfurleds, 
I want to go on to say. Some of the Unfurleds 
use two-color systems, one on each side of 
the painting. They may not all have earth 
colors contrasted with clear primaries—it is 
usually not that obvious. But sometimes it 
seems that they are just a little too long—there 
is too much space. And the ones I like better, 
really, the ones I am more comfortable with, 
are the ones which are slightly smaller, in 
which the white space in between is less, in 
which the proportions are a little taller. And 
yet the more extended ones, in the sense of 
the uncomfortableness and separation of two 
color experiences, are probably more inter¬ 
esting. 

DHl I obviously can’t say that I’m not familiar with 
them. The first time I was in New York City 
was in 1967-68. The second time I was in New 
York City I saw the Art of the Real show — 
July of ’68 — at the Modern. That was the sum¬ 
mer I graduated from college, the summer 
during which I was trying to get a lot of paint¬ 
ing done before I went into the army. That 
was my first exposure to really solid Ameri¬ 
can painting —that shows you my lack of 
sophistication at that point. In that show I 
saw the first Louis Unfurled that I had seen 
—AlphaTau— the long one that St. Louis has 
— twenty feet long. I made notes to myself. 
I went around with my notebook and made 
notes. What hit me about that painting was 
the fact that I couldn’t tie things together. To 
my mind now after a lot of thinking about 
Louis, the Unfurleds are truly a statement of 
great wit which has no forerunner in Ameri¬ 
can painting. Louis’s Unfurleds have wit in 
an almost sixteenth century metaphysical 
sense of the word. The way that John Donne’s 
poetry has wit. Now, I remember writing a 
letter to Diane from Vietnam, which would 
be 1969, still thinking about this painting, 
and I made the observation that Louis with 
the Unfurleds for the first time gave us the 
experience of vision such as fish and birds 
have, whose eyes are on the sides of their 
heads—lateral stereoscopic vision or some¬ 
thing. The physical fact is that birds have 
eyes where our ears are so they see two dif¬ 
ferent things. How does their brain interpret 
that? Can their brain put it together? Louis 
is the only painter that I know of to give us 
the experience of those lower forms of ani¬ 
mals. 
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JL: You’re exactly on my wave-length. That is 
precisely what I am talking about. 

DH: Now the thing—the visual problem to devel¬ 
op is this: since art is essentially a situation to 
a large degree of one-upmanship, how does 
one do that all over? No one else can do an 
Unfurled. 

JL: So my hunch was not without basis in even 
conscious reality as far as what you are trying 
to do. 

DH: I think that the experience of those paintings 
is so unique and holds so much. A comment 
that’s been made by Bannard in several arti¬ 
cles is that Louises are so off-beat that now, 
fifteen or sixteen years after he did them, still 
no one has been able to approach and use 
the basic mechanics. 

JL: I think one thing that really threw it off and 
delayed our understanding of those was 
Minimalism, and that holistic bent of mind. 
That was a powerful thread of thought and 
we are still thinking that way—we are still 
looking at things through the eyes of Donald 
Judd in a way. I feel that is so much what 
Louis isn't about. I like your use of the word 
“wit” in that way but we are also talking about 
the cognitive process, the way in which one 
experiences things in general. Noland for in¬ 
stance is much more a Minimalist than Louis. 

DH: I have absolutely no interest or positive feel¬ 
ing about it. In fact I was looking the other 
day through a book which had Noland’s Bend 
Sinister in it. The thing that struck me first 
is that it is a reverse Unfurled because he fills 
exactly the “V” that Louis leaves blank and 
leaves blank what Louis uses for color. And 
second is that the angle is oblique, a long arm 
and then a short arm, so it is, as he said, sin¬ 
ister. I would say perverse. It is a perverse 
statement about the Unfurled experience 
and it demonstrates in contrast a very shal¬ 
low wit I would say. The visual experience 
is by no means on a par with an Unfurled. 

JL: I must say that I think the closest Noland 
comes to being in sync with what Louis was 
really trying to do is in the horizontal band 
paintings. 

DH: I think that they are extremely profound 
paintings. I admire those paintings. 


JL: As you think of yourself, your ambitions and 
your aspirations and what you can do if you 
are lucky enough to do it, who are the peo¬ 
ple who either give you courage or who dis¬ 
courage you because of their monumentality? 

DH: Well—everybody and nobody. I don’t pass by 
anything without giving it a good hard look. 
If I’m honest I have to say that I see very few 
paintings that I don’t look at and say to my¬ 
self, “Gee, I wish I had thought of it.” So in 
that sense I am intimidated by everyone’s 
work, and that’s probably a very healthy 
thing. 

JL: You don’t mean that, do you? 

DH: Yes. I see things that I feel envious of, be¬ 
cause I hadn’t thought of it. I think that every¬ 
one must do that in normal aspects of their 
life. From the time I was a child I remember 
identifying with other people —you know, 
“significant others” in a sociological sense, 
and saying, “Gee, I wish I were that football 
player or that something-or-other.” And the 
same thing is true with painting. Today I 
came a bit early and I was upstairs looking 
around at the American landscape painting 
show, and there was Nancy Graves. 

JL: Oh that’s interesting, the Graves! There are 
perfect affinities. I never thought of it—but 
of course. 

DH: And I said, “Gee—I like that a lot. I wish I 
was doing some of those things.” And who’s 
that guy up there—Raffael or something? 

JL: Yes, Joseph Raffael, the Water Lilies. He’s 
from San Francisco. 

DH: They are stunning things. I was really 
shocked. 

JL: Did you see the Ann McCoy, the big under¬ 
water drawing? 

DH: Yes, and something startled me about that 
because I used that title out of Pascal, Nuit 
de Feu, for a small painting...Pascal’s conver¬ 
sion to Catholicism. It happened during one 
night—he was involved with the Jansenists 
and he had his conversion overnight and re¬ 
ferred to it as “nuit de feu,” night of fire. He 
was speaking of it in a very literal sense —be¬ 
ing seared by the spirit of the Virgin or some¬ 
thing. And I wonder if McCoy’s reference is 
the same. I hit on it because I like only one 
film-maker, Eric Rohmer, whose movies I see 
every time they come around. They are placid 
films. 
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JL: I love him too. 

DH: Yes and in M a Nuit Chez Maud... 

JL: Oh, I love it—it is one of my favorite movies. 
I don’t usually go to movies but that movie 
I could see forever. 

DH: I’ve seen Claire's Knee and Chloe in the Af¬ 
ternoon a dozen times. I keep going back and 
back. Anyway, Ma Nuit Chez Maud deals 
with Jansenist ideas and so that is where I 
learned about Pascal and “nuit de feu.’’ I was 
very surprised to see it upstairs. So...Raffael’s 
paintings are certainly opulent, aren’t they? 

JL: They certainly are. 

DH: I was very envious when I saw those things. 
I wouldn’t want to hang next to him, but in 
terms of mentality...Maybe a way for me to 
explain what I mean about color is this: he’s 
got those very shocking cerulean blues com 
trasted against the dark, dark umbers...Okay. 
It is the same cerulean all over the whole cam 
vas. In other words, it’s a tonality, and those 
two paintings make his use of tonality obvi- 
ous. Within each, the tonality is uniform. So 
if he would start out with a particular family 
of blues on the right side and slowly transist 
those things through blues, maybe even other 
colors, pale greens and whatnot, he might 
end up on the other side with a different color 
into which the color has been transformed as 
it passed across the canvas. That is what I 
am talking about in terms of using color as 
an internal entity. He uses basically just 
cerulean blue in that painting. Now I am not 
criticizing that painting. I am just using it as 
a vehicle to explain the difference in the way 
that I conceive of it. We had some friends in 
Ann Arbor with whom we would talk about 
painting, and I would try to think of expres- 
sive ways of describing color change. I would 
tell them that I was interested in the trans- 
vestism of color. 


JL: I love that—that’s great! 

DH: In other words, a whole character is changing 
and I am interested in a changing of emo- 
tions. Take a scene in Rohmer’s Chloe in the 
Afternoon, where a whole mental transfer- 
mation takes place—not at the end but where 
he leaves Chloe on the bed. This fellow has 
come with expectations, carrying a green 
philodendron. Are you familiar with the 
movie? I hope I don’t bore you. 

JL: Not at all. 

DH: A fellow comes with a green philodendron as 
a gift, with high expectations for an after¬ 
noon’s very nice conversation and lunch; and 
that is dashed by a surge of eroticism. And 
then he re-evaluates the situation. So there 
are two changes —and this scene only takes 
three minutes or something. He decides he 
won’t stay and become an infidel. Then there 
is a passage in which he looks in the mirror 
and is pulling off his turtleneck, which is a 
flash-back to a game that he plays with his 
child. It is a making-fun type of thing. He 
makes up his mind, and descends the stair¬ 
case. There, within one brief scene, is one 
character going through a transformation. 
That’s why I like Rohmer, because that sort 
of thing happens frequently. Minds are 
changed within the film. It’s the difference 
between action and thinking. He is immersed 
in the French novel as opposed to a brash 
Norman Mailer who is a bull in a china shop. 

So that is the sort of mentality that I am 
talking about with the color and that I experi¬ 
ence with my paintings. It may not be obvious 
yet. If it is not, I obviously have to work on 
it. 

JL: I think you have made a leap ahead when 
you begin to transcend your obsession with 
the system. Now that you are at home with it 
you’re beginning to get a little bit of wildness 
into the paintings. The word that you used 
when you talked about Duccio was “opu¬ 
lence.” That’s a good word. It carries a lot of 
connotations, and I think it is very relevant 
to what you might attain. 
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DH: What I am after is that sort of thing. I like the 
idea of getting twice as much into the paint' 
ing, as in the Shetland thing, where the two 
systems of colors intermesh. For me this is a 
tremendous step forward. I have a hard time 
comprehending for myself how much it 
means because I have had very little feed' 
back. You are the first to come in touch with 
it and talk about it. Personally 1 don’t know 
if it’s real until it’s acknowledged. Perhaps 
this is a delusion of grandeur, but I feel that 
it is more profound than what Matisse did in 
terms of an understanding of color. And yet 
no one knows about it. I don’t have a circle 
of artist'friends who know about it—nor 
would I want that. So I don’t know if I am just 
talking off the top of my head when I say that 
1 am getting twice as much into the painting 
as anyone has before, or if it is actually there. 
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The following notes were written by the 
artist for the interviewers reference. They 
were conceived informally and were not orig¬ 
inally intended for publication. It was decided 
later to include them as a compliment to the 
interview. 

I don’t know how or where to begin and I’m 
not sure I want to. I agree with Matisse who 
said, “He who wants to dedicate himself to 
painting should start by cutting out his 
tongue.” I do not believe that what I think 
and what I feel in my painting can be trans- 
lated fully from paint to words. So I’ll think 
of this as a painting and just leap in. I like 
painters who like paint. I love to paint. 

My painting is working within tensions 
of paradox, ambiguity, duality, and contra¬ 
diction. It is not on one side or the other; it 
is those polarities united. This is the totality 
and the fullness. The meaning cannot be ex¬ 
pressed in words alone; it is a feeling, a sense, 
an experience, a joy, an idea. 

Process is important—the act of painting 
itself. Thinking but not thinking; loose and 
free but controlled. Actively moving. The 
dance was very important to me when I was 


growing up. And now, the relationship of 
music and dance is present in the gesture of 
painting. 

Most importantly, the painting must be 
alive. 

♦ rational/irrational 

♦ line/form 

♦ I try to reach forms that seem solid then 
confuse them, because they become ambigu¬ 
ous. 

♦ emotion/thought 

♦The sensuality of paint. Color, feel, 
touch, surface. 

♦ Colors that are ambiguous. 

♦Ambiguity of form and space. Fore¬ 
ground becoming background, positive and 
negative space. Deep or close. Is the form the 
form or the space? 

♦ Scale—personal / intimate / monu¬ 
mental. 

The cactus is one of the roughest and 
rawest plants and it grows the most beauti¬ 
fully gentle, delicate flower. Latwahn is an 
Indian word that means both love and pain. 
The meanings cannot be separated. 
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Ann Purcell, Atlas Wall Series, 1976 


Born Washington, D.C., 1941. 

B.A., Fine Arts, Corcoran School of Art 
and George Washington University, 1973. 

Selected for “Nineteenth Area Exhibition,” 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, 1974. 

Finalist, Prix de Rome, 1975. 

Participated in exhibition, Pyramid Gab 
leries, Washington, D.C., July 1976. 

Two-person exhibition (with Deborah 
Remington), Pyramid Galleries, September 
1976. 

Drawing Instructor, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C., 1974 to present. 

Drawing Instructor, Corcoran School of Art, 
Washington, D.C., 1975 to present. 


Jane Livingston: Tell me about your 

parents. 

Ann Purcell: My mother is a very sweet 
kind person. My father, Jack Purcell, was a 
newspaperman and writer. He’s an interest¬ 
ing character. First he was with The New York 
Times , then Time magazine. He was White 
House correspondent with Truman and 
Roosevelt. His friends were Edward R. Mur- 
row and Walter Cronkite and Eric Severeid. 

JL: Did you move away from Washington at any¬ 
time or have you been here steadily? 

AP: I haven’t been here steadily. I went to a paro¬ 
chial high school here and then I started in 
the first year of college at Dumbarton which 
is also a private Catholic girls college. I had 
a scholarship there. Then my father became 
very ill so I had to leave college to go back 
and help the family. At that point I was in 
my first year in college. I went back for a while 
and when I was nineteen I took off for Ha¬ 
waii, where I lived for about nine months. I 
went to the University of Hawaii, and then 
took off on a 210 foot ketch to Tahiti. That 
was the first time I traveled. I had braces on 
my teeth and I kept traveling, so the doctor 
kept referring me to different orthodontists. 
Finally I got a telegram in San Francisco say¬ 
ing, “Ann, if you don’t get back, you’re going 
to have those braces on your teeth for the rest 
of your life.” So I came back here and that’s 
when I started working in politics. I started 
working for Senator Proxmire, first as a re¬ 
ceptionist, then as secretary. I was a strange 
secretary because I was always forgetting 
things. I’d have his wife for a luncheon ap¬ 
pointment at one place and him at another. 
It was very chaotic, but interesting. That was 
in the early ’60s. Most of the men in the office 
were legislative assistants and there was a lot 
of crap work that they didn’t like doing, so 
they got the bright idea of dumping it on me. 
I figured I would make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear. The job started evolving, so I be¬ 
came a legislative aide eventually and wrote 
speeches and position papers for Proxmire 
and later for McGovern. I think I was with 
Proxmire for about six years. The first two 
or three years I worked part-time, and then 
went to school at George Washington Uni¬ 
versity. I then started to take art classes at the 
Corcoran. 
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Ann Purcell, Crossroads, 1975 


JL: Let’s talk about art. I want to know when you 
really began to paint. 

AP: The first painting I ever did was, I think, in 
1959. That was my last year in high school. 
I was reading a book, a biography of a famous 
artist, and this artist had started by copying 
a master’s painting. I thought that sounded 
like a good idea. So I decided to try and copy 
some great work of art. I’d had no art train' 
ing at all-in fact, no art history. My family’s 
not aware of visual arts at all. . 

Anyhow, I remember this book. I de- 
cided to do a copy of some famous work of 
art, and I chose Picasso’s White Clown be¬ 
cause I thought, “That looks easy and I like 
the painting.’’ I spent a lot of time and I just 
did it on my own. It gave me a great appre¬ 
ciation of art, especially the problems of 
white. I think white is one of the most diffi¬ 
cult colors to work with. I didn’t realize what 
problems I was really taking on. I have a feel¬ 
ing that Picasso did that in watercolor, and I 
was doing it in oil. 

The first interest in art that I can remem¬ 
ber might have been at about fourteen when 
my father brought home a copy of some 
painting of Monet’s —a woman in a garden 
with a red parasol. I can remember feeling 
that it would really be neat to be able to do 
something like that. I was so dumb —I didn’t 
know it was a copy. That’s the first feeling for 
visual art that I can remember. 


JL: How much training did you have in painting? 

AP: Well, after I started getting into politics as a 
writer, and growing in that profession, I 
wanted to finish my degree and I kept switch¬ 
ing majors. I was a philosophy major for a 
while and then got into Russian history, 
Spanish, political science and medieval his¬ 
tory majors. I even tried a journalism major 
as I thought I was going to become a news¬ 
paper reporter like my father. But I always 
took art courses. They were the enjoyable 
courses. Finally I realized, “Gee, why not be 
an art major?” I seemed to sustain an inter¬ 
est in art. 

JL: With whom did you study at the Corcoran be¬ 
sides Gene Davis? 

AP: I took two semesters of design, which I didn’t 
like, at G.W. Then I took my first painting 
course from Bill Woodward. I remember that 
he had this kind of structural set-up where 
you were supposed to do a painting like 
someone else, or different projects, and I 
didn’t like doing that. I also didn’t like just 
doing one painting. Se he let me do what I 
wanted. 

JL: When you first painted, you copied a paint¬ 
ing by Picasso. Did you go through a figura¬ 
tive period? 

AP: The first painting I did was that White Clown. 
The second one I did was from a photograph 
of some coal miners. That was partly figura¬ 
tive and partly extremely textural and con¬ 
cerned with black. I find that interesting 
because your first painting tells you some- 
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Ann Purcell, Hot Line, 1976 

thing about yourself. That painting was con- 
cerned with earthy colors, neutral colors, and 
was very texturally oriented. Somewhat fig- 
urative. I did go through a lot of figurative 
and realistic work so 1 can say to anyone, well, 
I know how to do it. Woodward was my first 
teacher. Other teachers always told me that 
they had a reverse kind of problem with me, 
that 1 was basically very creative and they 
were trying to structure me. They felt as 
teachers that it was difficult; and they were 
more used to going the other way, but they 
did allow me freedom. 1 think almost all of 
those teachers that were most important to 
me let me do what 1 wanted to do. 

JIi: When did you first meet Gene Davis? 

AP: I had two semesters with him. One during 
the summer, and one during the fall session 
— 1 think it was 1973. 

JL: Did you immediately have a sense of affinity 
and kinship? 

AP: No, not at all. What happened was, let’s see 
now...it was during that summer class. In the 
meantime, as you know, I’d worked in poli¬ 
tics and really started getting up there and 
working on campaigns. It was really a terrific 
political experience for me. And then in 1970, 
I did Proxmire’s films. People were aware that 
I was kind of an artist. Proxmire wanted me to 
do his campaign things, because he figured 
that since I was an artist I could do films! And 
I kept saying, “No, it doesn’t work that way, 
why don’t you hire Charlie Guggenheim.’’ 
Charlie Guggenheim wanted me to come 


work for him because he had seen some films 
that I had done and was interested. But in 
’701 decided I was going to leave politics and 
see if art would sustain me, so I took off for 
Mexico. I lived in Mexico, plus traveling 
through Central and South America, for 
about a year and a half. In addition there were 
trips to Europe, Italy, Egypt, Russia and the 
Caribbean —a lot of travel. Even though I’m 
a Washingtonian, a lot of my time has been 
spent traveling. 

In Mexico I didn’t say yet, “I’m going to 
be an artist.” After about a year of that, I de¬ 
cided there was no turning back. I’d given up 
a high salary, and Proxmire was going to give 
me a large raise. Friends kept saying, “Stay, 
collect the money for one more year.” I 
thought, “No. I want to try painting. I want 
to have the time to paint.” When I came back 
I had one year to finish the degree. It was 
1973.1 came back because I was running out 
of money— they had called me in Mexico and 
asked me to come work on the Muskie cam¬ 
paign, so I did that. I hated Muskie; so I 
worked with McGovern for a while. I thought 
I would use politics as a source of high in¬ 
come to support myself as an artist. 

That summer I worked with Gene 
[Davis]. That was a fascinating class. It was 
partially Gene, and partially the other stu¬ 
dents. In fact Gene says he’s never had a class 
like that. It was just one of those strange times 
when a lot of people got together who turned 
each other on and were really serious about 
art. 
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JL: Who else was involved? 

AP: We’ve all stayed fairly close as friends. One 
was Dan Morper. He’s living in New York 
now; he was a lawyer at that time, and just 
recently gave up the law completely to be an 
artist. Another one was Liz Kear. Another 
friend was Anne Hammet, now Gheesling. 
She did beautiful, soft paintings. There were 
some other strange dynamics too. There were 
a lot of people in that class who had really 
had a lot of art background, but 1 didn’t re¬ 
alize this until later. Dan Morper, for instance, 
had studied art at Notre Dame, even though 
he was going to law school. Liz Kear is Mor¬ 
ris Louis’s godchild. Liz is an extremely vola¬ 
tile person. She’s extremely emotional and I 
think she’s extremely talented. Another one 
in that class was Laura Battle. Laura was tal¬ 
ented. We didn’t know until later that her 
mother, Mrs. Lucius Battle, was very inter¬ 
ested in the arts and so she also was a person 
with a lot of art background. She was much 
younger, maybe eighteen or nineteen. But 
very aware and challenging. The last I heard 
was that she wanted to go into graphic de¬ 
sign. I’m not sure what happened to her. 
Margaret Williams was another one. She’s 
since gone out to California and studied with 
Judy Chicago. And there was Skip Hedren. 
He was a compulsive painter. Skip once 
brought in a painting which 1 thought was 
terrific. He got up in the middle of the night 
and he just needed to paint so he tore apart 
his bed sheets and painted on his bed sheets 


and brought them in. That was the kind of 
class it was. Another guy, Dave Frieder, was 
in the Harvard School of Architecture; he 
was incredibly cerebral. I think that was about 
it. But that was a phenomonal class. It met 
four days a week. It was very intensive and 
there were very intensive people who were 
reacting to each other. All very compulsive 
painters; we would stay in the studio from 
nine to five, five days a week. 

JL: Now, let me talk a little about something. To 
me, one of the most salient and interesting 
things about you and your work is that you 
tend to want a lot of simultaneous different 
kinds of activity. It shows in the style of your 
painting, it also shows in you and your per¬ 
sonality. Is this something that’s always been 
true? Because you said that when you were 
studying with the first teacher, Woodward, 
he would give you one assignment or prob¬ 
lem at a time and you didn’t like that. Why 
do you think that’s so? Why do you tend to 
paint in different ways simultaneously or 
draw and paint? Because really it’s very un¬ 
usual. 

AP: I don’t know. I guess it’s just my nature. I 
mean it’s the same thing as the fact that be¬ 
ing in politics wasn’t enough for me so I took 
art classes at night. And I was taking dance 
for seventeen years. I think it’s energy. I think 
it’s that there’s just so much to take on and I 
want to take on as much as I can. 
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JL: How much time do you actually spend alone 
in the studio and how much do you need to 
be with people? 

AP: I feel that it’s very sad how society regiments 
people, that at seventeen you’re supposed to 
decide what you want to do and do that one 
thing for the rest of your life. People should 
have at least five different lives. 

JL: I couldn’t agree more. 

AP: I think with me that art, which I’m really glad 
I found, is something that allows you a lot of... 

JL: ...latitude... 

AP: ...variety. And it allows you this wide expan' 
siveness. What was the other question? 

JL: I was thinking about this....You know, obvi- 
ously when you make paintings, you’re alone. 
You have a canvas in front of you and you 
can’t be socializing. And you seem very pro' 
ductive in that sense. So you must spend a 
lot of time alone. At the same time, I sense a 
part of your nature which seems to be rather 
gregarious. 

AP: I think I’m very... 

JL: ...oriented toward people. 

AP: I think I’m very mixed in a lot of ways. A lot 
of extremes are mixed in me. I can really sus' 
tain myself alone for a long time and then I 
need to be around a lot of people. At times 
very alone and at times very gregarious. 

JTL: Do you have to force yourself to paint? Do 
you discipline yourself or do you just paint 
compulsively all the time? Is it ever a ques- 
tion of a willful act or do you just get started 
and do it? 


AP: Sometimes I have that feeling that I’d like to 
do a painting. If I feel that I’m about to try 
to do a painting just to do a painting, I won’t 
do it. 

JL: It shows in your work, you know... 

AP: ...I won’t do it. I’ll go start reading a book, 
or I’ll take a nap. I’ll nap for about twenty 
minutes and then immediately start painting. 

JL: You talk in the statement that you wrote 
about the emphasis you put on process and 
how important the act of painting itself is for 
you. And in a way I have the feeling that in 
painting, what you tend to do is simply to 
work things out on canvas. You don’t worry 
terribly about the results in the sense that 
you’re not the sort of painter who.. .well you’re 
the opposite of someone like David Headley. 
He has always a goal, a result in his mind. He’s 
striving to refine and refine something which 
will become an object in perpetuity. For you, 
I think that probably you could live with a 
painting for maybe six months and think, 
that’s not a good painting or it is a good paint' 
ing. I have a feeling with you that it’s a sort 
of unconscious outflow of energy and that 
even after the fact you don’t completely know 
what you’ve done. You don’t really intend 
so much. 

AP: Most of the time it’s that way. In fact, I think 
my best paintings are done that way. There is 
this really unconscious level that you reach. 
You’re doing it but you’re not aware of what 
you’re doing. Sometimes I do have a plan and 
I’ll sketch something out. But most of the 
time it’s extremely spontaneous and uncon¬ 
scious although I find lately that a lot of times 
things that I thought were extremely spon- 
taneous, I will find sketches of that were done 
five years ago. I had planned it, but I was not 
aware of it at the time. 

It’s a lot like dancing. You don’t really 
think of what step you’re going to do next — 
I mean you just kind of do it and go with it. 

JL: What do you like? 

AP: What paintings do I like? It’s a mixed bag of 
people. One of the most conscious idols that 
I have is Barnett Newman. Even though my 
work is not at all like Newman’s. There’s 
something very awesome about his work. 
Motherwell is another one. I started with 
Barnett Newman, Mark Rothko, and Ad 
Reinhardt. I kind of jump around. Lately I’m 
really getting into Giotto. And I love Milton 
Avery —except that I always want to redo 
Milton Avery. You know, the ones that are 
really, really tough artists, you don’t want to 
remake. Lately I’m really into Giotto. 
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Ann Purcell, Atlas Wall Series, 1976 


JL: Talk about Frankenthaler. 

AP: I prefer Motherwell. He’s an incredibly in' 
tellectual artist and has beautiful structure. I 
like Diebenkorn’s recent paintings. And 
Matisse...! hate Matisse! I envy almost all his 
paintings. 1 love Motherwell’s forms and his 
decisiveness. I think Frankenthaler’s earlier 
work is better than her later work. She’s really 
gotten slick and glib and she’s kind of gotten 
it down to a system. 1 think it was Barnett 
Newman who said her paintings look like 
they were done between cocktail hour and 
hors d’oeuvres. And I think a lot of the later 
Frankenthalers lack the toughness of her 
earlier work like Mountains and Sea that’s at 
the National Gallery. 

JL: What about your own act of painting? In 
terms of the degree to which you agonize dur¬ 
ing the process rather than after the fact? I 
know for a fact that sometimes you can do a 
painting in a day. 

AP: Oh, I can. In fact one painting that you really 
liked was done in about an hour and a half. 
That peach colored one with the two lines 
and blue in the corner. I think my toughest 
work is the most immediate. I’m very big on 
the act of painting and integrating it. I think 
it all has to happen together so the materials 
and the whole process integrate. Otherwise it 
loses some life. I find it difficult to sustain that 
life in a painting when I have to go back to 
it the next day. Sometimes I’ll stop painting 
and do drawings for a while. Sometimes for 
months I’ll just do drawings, and then I’ll 
really get into painting for a while. 


JIi: Let me get back for a minute to my question 
about how much you suffer in the process. 
Are there times when you can’t finish a paint¬ 
ing? 

AP: I think when it’s going on, it’s just such a quick 
thing that I’m really in this very unconscious 
state. I’m always making judgments. I mean, 
sure I sweat a lot. 1 hate really agonizing over 
work. I’ve been working on one for about 
two weeks and it’s been about fifteen differ¬ 
ent paintings. And I do agonize a lot. I really 
want that thing to come off. 

JL: Is it possible live paintings can die? Doesn’t 
modern painting have as much to do with 
the vicissitudes of the evolving climate as any¬ 
thing else? Or is there finally such a thing as 
a dead painting or a live painting? 

AP: 1 think so. I think that’s the difference be¬ 
tween good artists and great artists. You can 
look at a Giotto or you can look at a Fra An¬ 
gelico or a Botticelli portrait and it really looks 
like it’s still going on. I think a lot of great art¬ 
ists can do bad work, that there’s a big differ¬ 
ence between their great work and their okay 
work. But look at a great Titian and that 
Titian is still alive. 

JL: What’s your relationship to New York? Do 
you ever get the urge to want to get into that 
arena? 

AP: Oh yeah. I definitely want to. In fact, last year 
I went to New York with my portfolio; it was 
hard. We were talking about the Catholic 
high school upbringing and it reminded me 
of that. My mother made me go to these funny 
kind of doe-si-doe dance clubs and no one 
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Ann Purcell, Laundromat Landscape, 1975 
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Ann Purcell, Breakfast at Tiffany’s, 1975 

would ask me to dance. I would lock myself 
in the bedroom and dry-heave whenever I 
got nervous. When 1 was going to New York, 
to take my portfolio and try to get a New York 
dealer, it was the same. I got up at five o’clock 
in the morning because I couldn’t sleep, and 
I dry-heaved for four hours. I was supposed 
to be on the seven o’clock train. I thought if 
1 just could get my body on that train and 
drink a lot of cokes, I could make it. So 1 got 
on the train, and I got to New York. 1 got 
there and this guy was supposed to have left 
me the keys to his apartment and forgot to 
leave his keys. I thought, what am I going to 
do? So 1 just took my portfolio around to New 
York dealers. It was a very good experience. 
It turned out to be better than Washington. 
Much better. My first appointment was with 
Marcia Tucker. 

Jin What was her response? 

AP: She said she was interested and wanted me 
to come back in two months and show her 
what I’d done since, and she gave me some 
names of dealers to see. I went to Nancy Hoff¬ 
man and Nancy Hoffman said to go to see 
Andre Emmerich. And I went to Sonnabend 
and Sonnabend told me I should see Em¬ 
merich. The people at Emmerich Downtown 
said they were very interested and to come 
back in two months, to definitely come back. 

JL: I think a New York gallery would be good 
for you. Let me ask you something that might 
be worth talking about. One of the possibili¬ 
ties that seems to me to be suggested by your 
work is going into, or at least experimenting 
with, a larger scale. You’ve never seemed to 
do that and I’ve wondered why. 


AP: i did go into fairly large scale for a while. 
About fifteen by about eight feet. And I liked 
it. I think it’s a combination of problems. 
First the cost of a stretcher that big. Plus I’m 
not very mechanical, and it would take me a 
full week to build a stretcher. If I ever got to 
the stage where I could say to someone else, 
“Build me this stretcher,” that might change 
everything. Of course, it’s rather difficult to 
sustain the energy and the activity on a larger 
scale. I’d like to try it, but it’s nothing I feel 
an immediate need for, right now. 

JL: How important is it to you to have feedback 
and reinforcement, to talk to people who look 
at your work? Are you whole in yourself and 
competent in your own assessment of what 
you do, or do you tend to look for dialogue? 

AP: There’ve been only one or two people whom 
I’ve shown my work to in the studio. I don’t 
think I do feel that much need for response. 
But I’ve felt in the last year an interest in 
showing things. I’d like others to see my work. 

JL: Whose opinion do you really paint for? I 
mean, who is finally your real critic? Is it 
Gene or some other teacher? 

AP: No, definitely not Gene. I paint to satisfy my¬ 
self. I am the final judge. 

JL: Are there other people who look at your 
work? 
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AP: Hardly anyone sees it. It’s been, at most, a 
handful of people. Normally you wouldn’t 
find a lot of paintings in my studio. After I 
do something, I keep it there for a while and 
let it settle with me and then I move it down 
to the storage room. I like having a clean deck 
every time, so that I’m always starting out 
freshly. What I do is this: on one wall I hang 
up one painting that I like. I leave that there 
to kind of influence myself until it becomes 
replaced by something else. 

JL: Who have been your real influences? 

AP: The two strongest influences on me as 
teachers were Bob Stackhouse and Gene 
Davis. Stackhouse really opened me to draw¬ 
ing—he showed me that you can splatter and 
blob and make something out of that, use 
those possibilities. Bob wasn’t trying to cram 
ideas down your throat. He made you self- 
analyze. He’d make you dig out the answers 
for yourself. And Gene Davis was important 
to me —again, for ideas. He made you ques¬ 
tion things. He was a very influential teacher 
and now he is a close friend. Gene made you 
think about art and art history. He was a force 
who spurred me on. 

JL: Let me ask you a strange question. How im¬ 
portant do you think painting is? 

AP: I think it is incredibly important. I really re¬ 
sented this whole recent theory that painting 
is dead. I think a lot of art theory and art criti¬ 
cism has become a literary game. 

JL: Do you ever go to museums? 

AP: A lot. I go to the Phillips, to the National Gal¬ 
lery a lot. I go to museums, but I don’t go to 
the commercial galleries. I also go to the Tex¬ 
tile Museum a lot. I love their South Ameri¬ 
can carpets and weavings and Oriental rugs. 

JL: What about New York museums? 

AP: I go to the Metropolitan a lot. I always go to 
the Museum of Modern Art, the Matisse 
room, the Monet room, the Pollocks, Picasso’s 
Desmoiselles d’Avignon. I go to the Cloisters. 
I go to the Frick. I go to the Whitney, but not 
as much...mostly to see Gorky’s The Artist 
and His Mother. And I go to the art history 
books. 

JL: Talk about your medium. 

AP: What I have worked in? 

JL: Yes. What kinds of paint you have experi¬ 
mented with, what you like best, how you 
feel about color. 

AP: I started with oil paint. I like oil paint. I’m 
working in acrylic now, but one of the things 
I don’t like about acrylic is the tacky, plastic 
quality of the colors. 

JL: Have you worked with magna? 

AP: No. I’d really like to get into that except I 
think it’s hard to find, isn’t it? 

JL: Bocour makes it. 


AP: One of the things I Ve had difficulty with, with 
acrylics, is trying to reach really rich colors. 
I think in acrylics, you have to either try and 
make them rich, or you have to make them 
really tacky and play up the plasticity of it. 

JL: why don’t you work with oil anymore? Just 
the messiness and the difficulty? 

AP: I think it’s not as spontaneous a painting 
medium as acrylic is. You can wipe over 
acrylic and change it in fifteen minutes. The 
only thing I liked about oil paint is the colors. 
I also like that richness. And I don’t like 
watercolor cause it looks too thin. 

JL: What kinds of applicators do you use? 

AP: I use paintbrushes, really old paintbrushes 
that are broken in. In fact they’re really kind 
of falling apart. I use rulers, I use boards, old 
shirts. 

Jli: Sponges? 

AP: No, not sponges. I do a lot of scraping away, 
too. Palette knife or stick. A lot of times, I’ll 
just grab at anything. Sometimes I’ll find that 
I’ve grabbed at the wrong thing, like my good 
jeans. 

JL: Ann, how come you never got married? I 
wouldn’t ordinarily ask that question, but I’m 
asking it. 

AP: Let’s see. By luck. I was engaged when I was 
young to a Marine Lieutenant. Once we were 
at this dance —it was some kind of graduation 
ceremony. He was in Company A and a guy 
from Company B kept asking me to dance 
and I kept dancing with him because I liked 
to dance. And my lieutenant said, “Don’t 
dance with him, he’s Company B,” and I 
thought that was terribly stupid. So 1 kept 
dancing with the guy from Company B and 
the more my boyfriend told me not to do it, 
the more I did it. That’s what we were talk¬ 
ing about earlier too. Like in Catholic schools, 
they told you not to read Freud, that Freud 
was terrible, so I spent weeks in the library 
reading Freud. And going to see Elvis Presley 
in Blue Moon. So, anyhow, I kept dancing 
with this guy, and the next thing I knew they 
were out in the hall fighting. My fiance had 
a black belt in karate and I was afraid he was 
going to kill this other guy because I had 
danced with him. It certainly seemed stupid 
to me so I tried to break into the fight. It didn’t 
work, so I just left. I remember it was raining. 
That was the first thing that saved me. I 
would have been a general’s wife or some¬ 
thing now. “How many people did you beat 
up today, honey?” 

JL: Did you ever find out how it turned out? Did 
he kill him? 

AP: No. He kept calling me, but I didn’t talk to 
him. I really cannot tolerate violence and I 
thought it was pretty ridiculous that I couldn’t 
dance with someone from Company B. 
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Dimensions are in inches, height precedes 
width. Unless otherwise noted, all works are 
lent by the artist. 

Daniel Brush 

Pumping Circus 1975 
Acrylic on canvas 
61x114 

White Mirrors , Hands of Water 1975 
Acrylic on canvas 
78x 114 

Blood-Bird 1975 
Acrylic on canvas 
78x114 

Whose Heart on the Carved Saar del 

1975 

Acrylic on canvas 
114x78 

Reflection of Jewels and a 
Grass Mowing Sword 1976 
Acrylic on canvas 
114x78 

Bread and Wine From the Horse's Fountain 

1976 

Acrylic on canvas 
114x84 

Everjyotih 1976 
Acrylic on canvas 
114x84 

Alex Castro 

Cross Junction 290 (Gucumatz) 1975 
Graphite on paper 
93-1/2 x 93-1/2 

Green way 270 (Kptois) 1976 
Graphite on paper 
86-1/2 x 86-1/2 

Ceremony: A Virtual Event 1974 
Graphite on paper 

1.14- 1/2 x 21-1/2 

2.15- 1/2x26-1/2 

3. 20x13-1/2 

4. 13-1/2 x 20 

5. 13-1/2 x 20 

6. 13-1/2 x 20 

Jane M. Dow 

Harbinger 1972 
Acrylic on canvas 
32x43 

Painting #1-73 1 973 

Acrylic, tape and powdered pigment 
on canvas 
38-1/2 x 32 

Painting #9-73 1973 

Felt tip, aluminum paint and 
acrylic on canvas 
9x13 

Collection of the Centrum Corporation, 
Washington, D.C. 


Painting #13-73 1 973 

Acrylic and aluminum paint on canvas 

90-7/8 x 70-3/4 

Collection of Ken L. Deavers, Washington, 
D.C. 

Painting #16-73 1 973 

Acrylic on canvas 
8x8 

Collection of the Centrum Corporation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Painting #17-73 1 973 

Acrylic and graphite on canvas 
8x8 

Painting #18-73 1973 

Acrylic and aluminum paint on canvas 

8x8 

Painting #19-73 1973 

Acrylic and aluminum paint on canvas 

8x8 

Painting #20-73 1973 

Acrylic and aluminum paint on canvas 

8x8 

Painting #23-73 1973 

Graphite on canvas 
8x8 

Void l 1974 

Acrylic and graphite on canvas 

73-1/2 x 55-1/2 

Void II 1974 

Graphite and charcoal on canvas 

72x54 

Void III 1974 
Acrylic on canvas 
72x54 

Litany 1974 

Paper on canvas with oil and graphite 
24x20 

What Measure? 1975 
Acrylic and oil on canvas 
71-7/8 x 53-7/8 

From Which One Cannot Escape by 
Struggling 1975 
Acrylic and oil on canvas 

72x54 

Voices 1975 

Oil and pencil on matt board 

40x32 

Collection of the Centrum Corporation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sei Do 1975 

Paper on canvas with conte 

66x50 

Collection of Mike Mitchell, Washington, 
D.C. 

Esse 1975-76 
Acrylic on canvas 
71-1/2x54-1/2 
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Icon 1976 

Acrylic and gold paint on canvas 
8x8 

Kiln 1976 

Graphite and charcoal on canvas 
70x53 

David Headley 

Br essay 1975 
Aqua-tec on cam 
67-1/2 x 156-3/8 

Eigg 1975 
Aqua-tec on canvas 
66-1/2 x 155-5/8 

Island of Mull 1976 
Aqua'tec on canvas 
70'5/8 x 158 

Jura 1976 

Aqua'tec and Magna on canvas 
92-1/4 x 157-12 4 
Island of Raeg 1976 
Aqua-tec and Magna on canvas 

92-1/4 ’ 

Deep End 1976 
Aqua-tec and Magna on canvas 
92-1/4x 158-1/4 
Cantwell Deep 1976 
Aqua-tec and Magna on canvas 
92-1/4 x 157-3/8 

Ann Purcell 

Yellow Quarry 1975 
Mixed media on canvas 
60 x 72 

The Place No One Knew 1975 
Mixed media on canvas 
60x72 

Black Suspension 1975 
Mixed media on canvas 
60x72 

Skin Freeze 197 
Mixed media on canvas 
60x72 

Thunnywan 1975 
Mixed media on canvas 
72x60 

Collection of Mr. & Mrs. David Solomon, 
New York City 

Early Morning Beach 1975 
Mixed media on canvas 
60x72 

Birth Dance 1975 
Mixed media on canvas 
72x60 

Sesame 1976 
Mixed media on canvas 
60x72 


Coming On 1976 
Acrylic on canvas 
66 x 54 

Bella Dulce 1976 
Acrylic on canvas 
72x60 

Touchdown 1976 
Mixed media on canvas 

66x54 

Mystery 1976 
Mixed media on canvas 
60x72 

Trap Rock 1976 
Mixed media on canvas 
72x60 

Ruffian 1976 
Mixed media on canvas 
72x60 

Doodle’s Day 1976 
Mixed media on canvas 
66 x 54 

Oscar 1976 
Mixed media on canvas 
66 x 54 

Mastaba 1976 
Acrylic on canvas 
60x72 

Green Crop 1976 
Mixed media on canvas 
36x8 

Second Encounter 1976 
Mixed media on canvas 
60x72 

Egyptian Entrance 1976 
Mixed media on canvas 
60x33 

Warm View 1976 
Mixed media on canvas 
66 x 54 

Orange Whipped 1976 
Mixed media on canvas 
60x72 

Good Grey 1976 
Acrylic on canvas 
60x72 

Andale 1976 
Acrylic on canvas 
66-1/2x69 

Teta 1976 

Mixed media on canvas 

60x72 


Photography Credits 

Daniel Brush photographs by Paul Kennedy; Alex Castro photographs by John Gossage; 
Jane M. Dow photographs by Paul Kennedy; David Headley photographs by Paul Ken¬ 
nedy; Ann Purcell photographs by Paul Kennedy, and Joel Breger and Bernard Williams 
(Skin Freeze, p. 21). 
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